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; of ‘‘Marys’’ buy too 
little lamb simply because, month 
after month, in their localities, there 
is no lamb in the meat cases to buy. 

RESULT: a feast or a famine for 
both lamb consumers and lamb pro- 
ducers. During the “‘feast’”’ months, 
lamb supplies and prices are attrac- 
tive to consumers. But during the 
‘“‘famine’’ months, prices rise 
sharply. Available supplies must be 
shipped to those limited areas where 


consumers are willing to pay pre- 
mium prices. Lamb disappears from 
the tables of millions of homes for 
weeks and months at a time. Bad 
for your business—and ours! 
REMEDY: You can help to keep 
a more even flow of lambs coming 
to market by adjusting your breed- 
ing and feeding schedules. This is 
one important key to getting more 
money for your lamb—month-after- 
month profits. Keep in close touch 


with your commission men and your 
marketing associations for the latest 
news on the lamb market, and sell 
your most forward lambs first. 

We at Armour will continue to 
help you build up a steadier year- 
round demand for lamb. And you 
can continue to depend on Armour 
and Company’s nationwide sales 
organization to promote the idea of 
more lamb for Mary’s dinner table. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY General Offices © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Builds Strong, Husky Lambs “ , 
Lessens Strain on the Ewe’s Body 


Lamb Creep Chow was developed to produce huskier lambs 
... those able to follow the ewes into the hills in the spring 
with the strength and ability to “rough it.” And if you sell 
slaughter lambs you'll be pleased with the finish and con- 
dition when you send ’em to market. 


Lamb Creep Chow, a highly palatable feed, will help elimi- 
nate death losses because lambs will eat Creep Chow to 
satisfy their craving instead of dirt, wool or string. 


The ewe is the key to the sheepman’s profits. Lambs put a 
big load on the ewe. She’s building wool, nursing her young 
and rebuilding her body for the next lamb crop. Purina 
Lamb Creep Chow furnishes materials needed by lambs for 
quick growth... decreasing the strain on the ewes! 


Ask your Purina Dealer or Salesman to tell you more about 
economical, easy-to-feed Lamb Creep Chow. It’s made to 
help you sell the kind of heavy, well-developed lamb that 
means money in your pocket. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver ¢ Pocatello *« Minneapolis 
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Friskies Dog Food 
Guards Against 


ENDDEN 
HUNGER 


* Caused by a lack of certain 
essential food elements necessary 
to normal growth and health. 


UKNOWN TO YOU, your dog may be 
suffering from “Hidden Hunger.” 
And the reason is probably in what 
you are feeding him. 

WHY TAKE CHANCES? Over 50 years’ 
experience in animal nutrition has 
resulted in the famous Friskies 
formula which guarantees com- 
plete nutrition. 

FRISKIES Comes in two convenient 
forms, both prepared from the 
same exclusive formula. If your 
dog prefers a moist food, feed 
Friskies Meal mixed with water, 
milk or gravy. If he likes his food 
dry, try Friskies Cubes. They’re 
especially ideal for outdoor feeding. 
Either form is right for your dog. 


Siler. MAS cic gy 





For added economy, buy the 25-Ib. bag. 
Save up to 25%. 
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PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF CARNATION MILK 
ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO. 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 














LEMMON REELECTED PRESIDENT 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
officers for the coming year are James 
H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Dakota, 
president; Lehi M. Jones, Cedar City, 
Utah, vice president; Frank Lebus, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky, vice president; J. 
Frank Dings, Boston, Massachusetts, 
general manager; and David E. Judd, 
Boston, secretary-treasurer. 

The officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Corporation held in 
Phoenix, Arizona, in November. 

Executive committee members in ad- 
dition to the president and the two vice 
presidents are: Leroy Moore, Ross, 
Wyoming; George H. Branham, Plain- 
view, Texas; Earl Linger, Alamosa, 
Colorado; and Ray Gress, Dickinson, 
North Dakota. 


LAMB MARKETING ORDER 


Around 40 members of the committee 
set up by the California Wool Growers 
Association to draft a State Marketing 
Order for lamb, met in San Francisco 
on December 16, 1954, with representa- 
tives of the California Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Marketing. 

The sheepmen’s group directed the 
Bureau to limit the proposed assessment 
to not more than 25 cents per head in 
any one marketing year. Some of this 
money will be spent in research on 
problems of production, processing or 
distribution. The major portion, how- 
ever, will be used in promotion efforts. 

A draft of the proposed order drawn 
by the Bureau of Marketing was consid- 
ered by the sheepmen’s committee on 
January 14. A majority of the individ- 
ual growers, we understand, must 
approve the proposal before it becomes 
effective. A referendum will be con- 
ducted to secure their reaction. 


PRISON SENTENCE GIVEN 


Two Salt Lake City men were sen- 
tenced early in January to three-year 
federal prison terms after they’d been 
convicted on a grand jury indictment of 
“doctoring” wool samples in which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had an 
interest. 

An additional penalty, in the form of 
a $10,000 fine, was handed to Steven I. 
Greer, wool dealer, who, together with 


Leslie W. Burnham, wool grader, was 
a defendant in the case. 

Mr. Greer and Mr. Burnham were 
charged jointly in one complaint with 
conspiring to conceal the true grade 
and quality of wool clips by preparing 
false samples upon which CCC loaned 
sums of money. 

In a separate complaint, Mr. Burn- 
ham was charged with perjuring testi- 
mony given before a federal grand jury 
that was investigating the case. 

The Government claimed fraudulent 
payments totaling about $250,000 were 
made by CCC because of the alleged 
overt acts. 


UNION PACIFIC’S CARS 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is 
informed by Earle G. Reed, general 
livestock agent of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, that the U. P. was the first and “so 
far up to this time the only Western 
Railroad that has put the new type of 
steel livestock cars into service.” These 
cars were described in an item carried 
in the December NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
(page 33). However, the name of the 
railroad was not given in the item en- 
titled “Better Rides for Livestock” 
which was taken verbatim from the 
Railway Digest. 

Livestockmen will be very happy to 
know that the Union Pacific, which al- 
ways aims for the best in service, expects 
to have 500 more of these steel cars in 
use probably this year. 


DROUGHT RATES EXTENDED 


The railroads have extended from 
December 31, 1954 to February 15, 1955 
the 50 percent reduction in freight rates 
for moving hay into drought disaster 
areas. 

Originally made effective October 1, 
the reduced rate arrangement was ter- 
minated December 15, 1954. On the 
basis of surveys in 17 drought-stricken 
States which have emergency hay 
agreements with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the USDA requested the 
railroads to extend the reduced rates, 
and the request was granted effective 
December 31, 1954. 

The reduced rates apply to hay moved 
in for distribution to eligible farmers 
and ranchers in drought-designated 
areas of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

Secretary Benson has expressed his 
appreciation to the railroads for this 
action which is made at a very substan- 
tial sacrifice to them. Stockmen in 
drought areas, it is certain, will want 
to add their commendation to the rail- 
roads for this assistance. 
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OGDEN GATEWAY CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been ordered to reopen the Ogden 
Gateway case. The order was handed 
down by a Federal Court of three judges 
in Denver on January 3. 

This is the latest ruling in the five- 
year old case through which the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad seeks 
to establish joint competitive freight 
rates with the Union Pacific Railroad 
through the so-called Ogden Gateway. 

The 1953 decision of the ICC granted 
such rates on 10 specific commodities. 
Their decision, however, was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by either railroad. 
The Union Pacific appealed to a Federal 
Court in Omaha and they decreed on 
October 22, 1954 that the ICC should 
be restrained from enforcing its order 
on the specific commodities except 
when “stoppage-in-transit privileges” 
on the D & RG were required. 

While the recent decision throws the 
entire case back to its beginning in 
1949, there has been expression of the 
belief that it will be carried to the 
Supreme Court before the ICC reopens 
it. 


NEW WOOL FIRM 


Durham Jones has resigned as presi- 
dent and treasurer of Hallowell, Jones 
and Donald, one of the large wool firms 
of Boston. With James F. Mahoney and 
Mark Burke, who have also been asso- 
ciated with Hallowell, Jones and Don- 
ald, Mr. Jones has formed the new wool 
handling partnership of Jones, Ma- 
honey and Burke. 

The operations of the new firm, it 
is reported, will be concentrated largely 
in the West Coast area. 

Richard P. Hailowell, II, is the new 
president of Hallowell, Jones and Don- 
ald and Frank Mason is vice president. 


about our cover 


Action at an Australian wool auction 
rivals any similar type of selling or 
buying in the world for speed and 
usually, too, for buying accuracy. 
Worldwide buyers examine Australian 
wools (left side of cover) in the morn- 
ing hours, from 7 ’til noon, and then, 
after writing down their findings and 
the lots of wool they want to bid on, 
they take their seats in a tier (right 
side of cover) in the auction ring. In 
some sales, lots of wool sell as fast as 
one every 30 seconds. 

Australians are noted for their excel- 
lent methods of preparing wool for 
sale. This preparation includes careful 
sorting and classing to gain uniformity 
in each wool bale. 
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THE YEAR OF THE SHEEP 


“Shinen Omedeto Gozaimasu” ... and 
a “Happy New Year” to you too. Japa- 
nese people welcomed the Year of the 
Sheep (1955) amid traditional celebrat- 
ing. The Japanese have high hopes that 
the Year of the Sheep under the 12 
signs of the Zodiac will be a prosperous 
one. 

The new year was preceded by the 
Year of the Horse which brought a 
series of disasters to Japan in 1954. 
Among them was the sinking of the 
ferry Toya Maru, claiming more than 
1,000 lives, classed as Japan’s greatest 
peacetime marine disaster. 


HUBBARD BUYS TOP RAM 


Walter P. Hubbard, Junction, Oregon, 
purchased the champion Hampshire 
ram recently at the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago. 

The ram, whose paternal grandsire 
was the Chicago champion in 1949, was 
purchased at $1,500. 

Hubbard attended the show to judge 
Suffolks. While watching the Hamp- 
shire judging, he took a special liking 
to the first prize ram lamb competing 
for the championship. After the cham- 
pionship ribbon was placed on this ram, 
Hubbard made negotiations for the 
purchase. 


F. M. SIMPSON HONORED 


Professor F. M. Simpson, formerly 
director of the Agricultural Research 
Department of Swift and Company and 
now an agricultural economist at Clem- 
son Agricultural College, has been hon- 
ored by the Saddle and Sirloin Club of 
Chicago. 

Professor Simpson’s portrait will be 
hung in the club gallery along with 
oil portraits of other outstanding men 
of the livestock and meat industry. He 
is being paid this honor for the out- 
standing job he did as research director 
for Swift and Company and for his 
efforts to bring a better understanding 
between livestock producers and those 
who serve them in the marketing of 
their livestock and meats. The cere- 
mony of hanging Mr. Simpson’s portrait 
will take place during the 1955 Inter- 
national. 


OVER $15,000 REMITTED 


Charles E. Blaine and Son, traffic 
managers for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, collected and remitted 
to livestock shippers a grand total of 
$15,590.96 during 1954. Of this amount 
$9,489.66 represented overcharges; 
$4,420.15 loss and damage, and $1,681.15 
reparation. 


(Continued on page 34.) 





PROTECT YOUR LAMBS WITH LAMCOATS 


CUT DOWN LOSSES DUE TO CHILLING 


4 
¢ ., 





Keep Rain, Sleet, Snow and Cold Out... 

. » « Keep Natural Body Heat In. 
Coat is made of heavy vinyl plastic with elastic 
belly band. Easy to slip on. No fasteners or 
buckles. 
Sturdy but safe. Lamb can tear out of lamcoat 
if caught in brush, but coat fits snugly enough 
that catching is unlikely. 
Inexpensive. Less than 25 each 50c; 25 and less 
than 100 each 32c; 100 or more each 29c. Prices 
oo San Francisco. Order direct or see your 
ealer. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 
* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex — a 
bargain at any price! 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH’NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 


BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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ASSOCIATION 


President 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Vice Presidents 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
Penrose B. Metcalfe San Angelo, Texas 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 

California Wool Growers Associatien 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Lloyd Avilla, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Frank Meaker, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
A. C. Grande, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

John V. Withers, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo 

R. W. Hodge, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bkig., Salt Lake City 


Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
807 Spokane St., Ellensburg 


Philip B. Kern, President 
Philip E. Bloom, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
tion 
Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Leonard Hay, President 
Wilson, Secretary 


J. B. 
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NWGA STATEMENT ON EXTENSION OF 





Trade Agreements Act Before The 
House Ways and Means Committee 


Prepared for Presentation on February 1, 1955 by J. M. Jones of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Executive Secretary of the National Wool Growers Association. 


HE wool growers appreciate the op- 

portunity to present their position 
relative to the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, as proposed in H. R. 
1, First Session, 84th Congress. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is the oldest national livestock 
organization in the United States. It 
was formed December 12, 1865, at Syra- 
cuse, New York, “to secure for the 
business of wool growing equal encour- 
agement and protection with other 
great industrial interests of our coun- 
try.” 

Specifically, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association was set up so that the 
wool industry would receive proper 
recognition from the United States 
Revenue Commission which was estab- 
lished under an Act signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on March 3, 1865. Tariff 
was to be one of its major considera- 
tions. Sheep-raising has been a basic 
agricultural commodity of the United 
States since Colonial days. With the 
expansion of the territory of our coun- 
try, its greatest production moved to 
the areas of the West where it is now 
established as a basic agricultural en- 
terprise utilizing an important natural 
resource which can be harvested in no 
other manner. 

At present, 12 strong State Associa- 
tions are directly affiliated with the 
National Association as members: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. The sheep population in the 
area of these States was 63 percent of 
the total U. S. sheep numbers in 1954 
and the shorn wool production was 66 
percent of that of the entire country. 
The National Wool Growers Association 
attempts to speak for the sheepmen of 
the United States. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has opposed the Trade Agreements 
Act since its inception in 1934 and we 
are opposed to its extension through 
H. R. 1. We are opposed to the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government having 
the authority to enter into these agree- 
ments because the Act has never given 
sufficient protection to domestic indus- 
try and the propaganda terminology of 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements has had 
no actual fact in law. It has not re- 
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sulted in true reciprocal agreements 
between countries, but has thrown open 
the trade gates of the United States 
to nearly all foreign producers, without 
resulting benefit to the United States. 
History has proved that this position of 
opposition is sound, not only from our 
own self-interest, but also from the 
standpoint of the national security and 
the economic welfare of this country. 

On January 1, 1935, when the Trade 
Agreements Act went into effect, stock 
sheep numbers in the United States 
were 46,100,000 head. On January 1, 
1954 (the latest available figure) stock 
sheep numbers had declined to 26,905,- 
000 head; shorn wool production de- 
clined from 361,500,000 pounds to 
229,000,000 pounds, a decline of 
132,000,000 pounds or in excess of 39 
percent. A further decline will be 
shown for 1954. 


At its 90th annual convention held 
two months ago, December 6-9, 1954 in 
Salt Lake City, this association re- 
affirmed its stand on tariff matters and 
said in part, “We favor an adequate 
tariff on raw wool and also an adequate 
tariff on manutfact::res of wool and we 
will not, insofar as pcssibie, perm! 
reduction in the duty on raw w9ol.” 

With respect to the discussion con- 
cerning the composition of “the Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on _ Import-Export 
Policy,” the National Wool Growers 
Association is a charter member of this 
organization. We are at the present 
time a member in good standing. We 
have participated in its meetings and 
endorse the position and policy of the 
organization as ably presented by Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein before this Committee 
on January 27. 


We would like to emphasize even 
more strongly that the wool growers 
oppose the continual granting by the 
Congress of the authority and respon- 
sibility on tariff matters to the Exec- 
utive. We believe the Congress under 
the Constitution must exercise those 
powers and be responsible to the Amer- 
ican people through direct elective vote. 
We are very much concerned from that 
standpoint over the broad granting of 
power to the Executive Branch of the 














IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE TO UNITED STATES 
Commodity 1952 1953 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
(In thousands of dollars) 
a 1,110,116 1,536,073 926,116 1,167,299 
Cotton, unmanufactured .............. 40,028 873,520 42,077 521,305 
Cotton semimanufactures .......... . 7,683 57,748 7,296 57,407 
Cotton manufactures .................... 59,268 312,207 72,631 271,812 
Jute and manufactures ................ 142,136 6,394 102,663 3,476 
Flax, hemp, and ramie, and 
eS | ar 31,868 3,598 36,862 3,590 
Other vegetable fiber and 
Pe he Git. ne 141,408 1,238 92,679 1,479 
Wool, including mohair, etc., 
unmanutactured. ............--:--...2.:. 382,211 79 295,439 3,133 
Wool semimanufactures ................ 74,914 9,518 42,195 22,859 
Wool manufactures ........................ 89,739 9,367 98,122 8,766 
Hair and manufactures ................ 7,033 2,121 8,704 2,962 
Silk manufactures. .......................... 34,848 2,603 34,944 2,220 
Silk, unmanufactured .................... 37,383 28,320 
Manufactures of rayon or 
other synthetic textiles _.......... 37,604 205,803 35,676 220,274 
Miscellaneous textile products .... 23,993 51,283 28,508 48,014 
Grains and preparations .............. 165,701 1,482,950 169,285 1,059,155 
SOURCE: Statistical Abstract of the United States — 1954, pgs. 916, 918 














Government under the proposals con- 
tained in H. R. 1. 

The passage of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 by the Congress emphasized 
the necessity for the return to a sound 
basis for regulation of international 
trade. Wool, recognized by the Con- 
gress and the Executive as an essential 
and strategic commodity, was faced 
with extinction under continuation of 
the trade policies under the present 
Trade Agreements Act even with a 
Government-loan program in effect. 
The Wool Act was recognized by our 
industry as a stop-gap measure of a 
compromise nature. Complicated inter- 
national relations predicated primarily 
upon the situation in the Pacific, led the 
Executive to believe that they could 
not give adequate tariff protection to 
the industry. 


Appreciate Section 702 


Permit me to say right here that the 
wool growers are highly appreciative 
of the consideration given the industry 
by the Congress and President Eisen- 
hower in the passage of this measure 
which we hope will encourage in- 
creased production of wool in accord- 
ance with the following: (Section 702 
of the National Wool Act of 1954, in 
part) “It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, as a measure of 
national security and in promotion of 
the general economic welfare, to en- 
courage the annual domestic production 
of approximately three hundred mil- 
lion pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, 
at prices fair to both producers and 
consumers in a manner which will 
have the least adverse effects upon 
foreign trade.” 

The wool industry accepted this com- 
promise as the best possible solution for 
the time being after two unsuccessful 
attempts by means of Section 22 action, 
within an 18-month period, to protect 
the Government wool support program 
from being injured by foreign wool 
imports. 

It was made clear by our Association 
President in a conference last spring 
with President Eisenhower that the 
wool bill was not considered by the in- 
dustry to be the long-range solution 
of its problem. 


Industry Position 


The position of the industry was fur- 
ther made clear to the Committees of 
Congress when hearings were held on 
the National Wool Act of 1954 by the 
following statement: 


“... Our attempts, as American pro- 
ducers, to solve our other problems of 
production have been to no avail in 
face of this importation of foreign 
wool at prices below the American. cost 
of production. As a result, more than 
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40 percent of our wool-producing ewes 
have been sent to the slaughter house. 

“The wool growers have not changed 
their minds or their position as to a 
proper long-range solution to this prob- 
lem. We believe in the imposition of a 
fair and reasonable tariff on a flexible 
basis. Such a flexible tariff could adjust 
itself to world conditions, lower foreign 
labor costs or manipulations of con- 
trolled currencies by foreign govern- 
wents.....” 

We feel that Congress shared, to 
some extent, our view, that this was no 
permanent solution to the problems of 
an industry beset by overwhelming 
low-cost imports because of the limita- 
tions they placed in the Act. Just two 
of these are cited: (1) The Act is lim- 
ited to four-years’ duration which is a 
short period of time considering the 
type of industry and the high invest- 
ment required; and (2) the funds 
available to carry out the intent of 
Congress are limited to 70 percent of 
the specific duties collected on foreign 
wool imports. Should, for some reason 
or another, duties be further reduced 
on wool imports, the National Wool Act 
of 1954 could not possibly operate in 
achieving the goal provided in the Act. 


Short Time Limit 


We again express our appreciation to 
the Congress for giving us the relief 
contained in the National Wool Act. 
However, we call to your attention that 
the time limit contained in the Act is 
less than the life of any ewe we raise. 

We, therefore, as an industry must 
work for a permanent solution to the 
problem. Furthermore, interest of wool 
growers in this Trade Agreements Act 





BUY-AMERICAN ACT 


The President’s proclamation 
scuttling the effectiveness of the 
Buy-American Act was covered in 
the January WOOL GROWER 
(page 5). Assurance has just 
come through Senator Barrett of 
Wyoming that this will not affect 
the use of domestic wool in mil- 
itary procurement programs dur- 
ing the current year. The Senator 
says, “The Berry Amendment to 
the Defense Appropriations Act 
for the current fiscal year re- 
quires that appropriations spent 
by the Defense Department for 
procurement purposes must be 
spent on materials produced and 
processed in the United States. 
This is separate from the Buy- 
American Act and is still in 
effect.” 





was explained to this Committee on 
April 29, 1953 when the question of 
extension of a much more limited Trade 
Agreements Act was under considera- 
tion. I then said, “The American Wool 
Grower is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the American textile industry 
because the domestic manufacturer igs 
the domestic growers’ only customer 
and this is further displacement of the 
American wool growers’ market.” This 
statement is equally true today. In 
fact its importance is more pronounced 
because products made of wool have 
been listed as items for concession in 
the pending trade negotiations. For 
example, wool blankets are listed. Over 
25 percent of the wool production of 
the United States meets the necessary 
specifications for wool blankets. 


Reduces Domestic Market 


It can readily be seen that tariff re- 
ductions on manufactured goods not 
only injure the position of labor and 
capital in the textile manufacturing 
field, but reduce the market for domes- 
tic wool. Therefore, if for no other 
reason, it would be necessary to oppose 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 


A table is attached which might be 
of interest to the Committee showing 
the imports of merchandise to the 
United States. In the case of wool, the 
value of imports for 1953 amounted to 
$295,439,000; exports $3,133,000. The 
1952 import-export relation is even 
more extreme: $382,211,000 in imports 
only $79,000 in exports. Grains and 
preparations show the value of imports 
to be $169,285,000, exports $1,059,155,- 
000. For cotton the value of imports 
in 1953 amounted to $42,077,000, ex- 
ports $521,305,000. 


As can be seen, wool imports provide 
foreign countries with far more Amer- 
ican dollars than do the great farm 
products of grain and cotton. At first 
glance it might appear that producers 
of grain and cotton are far more effi- 
cient in production than their foreign 
competitors and that the reverse is true 
in the case of wool producers. 


But this is an untrue interpretation 
of the facts behind the figures. As has 
been pointed out before, both grain, 
particularly wheat, and cotton have 
very strict import quotas on compet- 
itive commodities whereas the tariff on 
wool is far from adequate. 


Frankly, I cannot become too con- 
cerned over the “bleeding” that is done 
by some of these protected groups for 
“freer trade.” My question is: “Are 
they doing their part to balance trade, 
or are the insufficiently protected com- 
modities, of which wool is one, ex- 
pected to carry the full burden?” 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Good for All 


It therefore can be assumed, and I 
think correctly, that the question of 
whether one group is for “freer trade” 
or not depends on that group’s self- 
interest and present position. We are 
not opposed to adequate protection for 
wheat and cotton and like commodities 
either by tariff or quota, whichever ac- 
complishes the desired result of pro- 
tecting a domestic industry. It is the 
duty of the Congress to determine the 
good for all in this regard. Only in 
this way, can we obtain equality of op- 
portunity for American agriculture, 
industry and labor. 

In the interest of time and because 
the Nation-Wide Committee of Indus- 
try, Agriculture and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy has clearly expressed the 
position of our industry more ably than 
I could, there has been no effort made 
to discuss the details of H. R. 1. 

It is our opinion that we can develop 
an equitable foreign trade with a tariff 
system (including quotas) that is just, 
fair, and balanced and with an impar- 
tial method of approaching the prob- 
lems involved in equalizing elements of 
foreign and domestic costs which are 
beyond the control of the American 
producer and worker, such as taxes, 
living standards, low foreign wages and 
foreign government subsidies. 

It is our opinion that H. R. 864 and 
H. R. 2807 would accomplish the ob- 
jective and it is our considered opinion 
that H. R. 1 will not. 

It is our further feeling that the tariff 
and trade policies of the United States 
are so important to our economy that 
it should have a full debate in the Con- 
gress. We earnestly urge that this 
Committee request an “Open Rule” for 
discussion of any measure which it 
recommends to the Congress. 


2 | * 
Eisenhower's Policy 
Embodied in H.R. 1 

m I in fi.N. 

1 introduced by Representative 


H. e Jere Cooper of Tennessee, now 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee in the 84th session, embod- 
ies the main points of President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy. 

It calls for: 1. A three-year extension 
of the Trade Agreement Act; 2. Five 
percent cuts in the tariff a year for 
a total of fifteen percent; 3. Authority 
to reduce all rates now above 50 per- 
cent to 50 percent; 4. Cut in half the 
1954 rate on any item not now imported 
or imported in negligible quantity. 

Hearings were opened on H. R. 1 on 
January 17 by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Executive Secretary Jones 
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of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion left for the Capital on January 19 
to arrange for presentation of the do- 
mestic sheep industry’s opposition to 
the proposed extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Other recommendations made by the 
President in his foreign policy program 
include: 

1. Reduction of corporation tax rate 
from 52 to 38 percent on income which 
U. S. business earns from foreign sub- 
sidiaries and branches; the tax would 
also be deferred until income is re- 
moved from the country where it is 
earned. 

2. Removal of unnecessary red tape 
in U. S. customs rules and procedures 
on imported foreign goods. 

3. Approval of U. S. membership in 
the proposed International Finance 
Corporation, a branch of the World 
Bank which will provide private ven- 
ture capital for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

4. Continuation of so-called “Point 
Four program of technical aid to under- 
developed countries.” 


Organism Control Sought 
By Vibriosis Committee 


EMI-ANNUAL meeting of the pro- 
ducer and technical committees on 

vibriosis was held in Salt Lake City on 
January 16. Progress reports were 
given on research under way in the 
States of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. 

Reports on this research, aimed at 
finding the answers to the transmission 
and control of the vibriosis organism, 
were given by Dr. Rue Jensen, Colorado 
A. & M. College; Dr. J. O. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; Dr. J. F. Ryff, 
Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory ; 
Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff and Dr. B. D. Fire- 
hammer, Veterinary Research Labor- 
atory, Montana Experiment Station; 
Dr. Scott B. Brown, Idaho State Sheep 
Commission; Dr. James W. Bailey, 
University of Idaho; and Dr. J. Thorne, 
Utah State Agricultural College . 

One of the important matters for dis- 
cussion on the agenda was the avail- 
ability of funds and also distribution 
of federal funds being made available 
for the research projects. 

In addition to substantial funds being 
raised by sheepmen in the five States 
participating in the project, supple- 
mental funds have been and will con- 
tinue to be made available from the 
Agricultural Research Service and also 
through so-called 9(b)3 appropriations 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act. These 
latter funds are expended through the 
agricultural experiment stations. 


Two of the interested observers at 
the meeting were Dr. J. E. Stuart, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. Blaine McGowan, University of 
California. While California is not 
presently participating in the research 
program, Dr. Stuart said that since 
1939, 11 vibriosis outbreaks have been 
reported in that State. He said there 
were three outbreaks in 1954, one in a 
flock of 2,000 ewes shipped into Cali- 
fornia from one of the Western States. 
They were aborting on arrival and 50 
percent of the 2,000 aborted. 


Both Dr. Stuart and Dr. McGowan 
said that due to the large number of 
sheep brought into California from 
other States, they are interested in 
keeping vibriosis from becoming a 
serious problem. 


One important item of discussion at 
the meeting was the matter of State 
wool grower associations’ continuing 
their interest and support until the 
research work reaches a_ successful 
conclusion, even though vibriosis out- 
breaks may have subsided in some 
States. A. H. Caine, Idaho, chairman 
of the producers’ vibriosis committee, 
said that it took only one outbreak to 
put a sheepman out of business. 


While representation at the meeting 
from the producers’ committee on vib- 
riosis was limited to Idaho and Utah, 
there was a wide attendance of techni- 
cal committee members and others. 
Committee attendance was as follows: 
A. H. Caine, Idaho; M. V. Hatch, Utah; 
Edwin E. Marsh, Utah; E. A. Tunni- 
cliff, Montana; Scott B. Brown, Idaho; 
John I. Curtis, Utah; Wayne Binns, 
Utah; J. O. Tucker, Wyoming; J. F. 
Ryff, Wyoming; Rue Jensen, Colorado; 
M. N. Riemenschneider, Colorado; and 
Charles Grey, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; M. M. Kelso, 
Montana; E. C. Stone, Washington; and 


Blaine McGowan, California. Others 
included: J. E. Stuart, California; 
James R. Douglas, California; Earl 


Wiggins, U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho; M. L. Miner, 
Utah; J. Thorne, Utah; Lee Sighetti, 
Colorado; A. W. Deem, Colorado; 
Louis D. S. Smith, Montana; J. M. 
Sigard, Montana; B. D. Firehammer, 
Montana; James W. Bailey, Idaho; G. 
A. MacInnis, Idaho; G. H. Good, Wyo- 
ming; and V. L. Thorp, Ohio. 


ICC OFFICIAL RETIRES 


Charles D. Mahaffie recently retired 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
The new member of the Commis- 
sion (if confirmed) will be Everett 
Hutchinson, 40, an Austin, Texas, law- 
yer. Hutchinson served two terms in 
the Texas Legislature. 


sion. 








USDA MEETING TO DISCUSS 





Assignment of Incentive Payments 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

advised the wool industry on Jan- 
uary 25, that USDA representatives 
will be available to discuss the advisa- 
bility of permitting assignments of 
wool payments by producers as collat- 
eral for loans or advances under the 
National Wool Act of 1954. The meet- 
ing will be at 10 a.m. Friday, February 
18, 1955, in room 218A, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

USDA officials stated that this meet- 
ing will give interested persons an 
opportunity to present their views on 
this subject. Those who desire may 
submit their suggestions in writing 
prior to the date of the meeting. Writ- 
ten suggestions will be given full con- 
sideration and should be addressed to 
the Director, Livestock and Dairy 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The discussion at this meeting as 
well as suggestions submitted in writ- 
ing will be considered in making a 
final decision on this matter. Officials 
pointed out that the major determining 
factor will be whether or not assign- 
ments contribute to the overall objec- 
tive of the new wool act to encourage 
growers to increase domestic wool pro- 
duction. 

If the assignment of prospective wool 
payments as collateral for loans or ad- 
vances is permitted, officials stated that 
certain safeguards would be required 
to protect growers’ interests. Among 
those contemplated are: 

1. Assignments will be made only to 
financing or marketing agencies for 
funds for use in the production of 
sheep, lambs, or wool, and the market- 
ing of wool. 

2. In the case of an assignment to 
a marketing agency, the advance pay- 
ment to the producer on his wool must 
be larger than it otherwise would have 
been without the assignment. 

3. Payments assigned may not be 
used to pay any indebtedness of the 
grower resulting from operations in a 
prior year. 

4. The wool payment draft shall be 
drawn payable, at the direction of the 
grower, either jointly to the grower 
and assignee or the assignee for the 
account of the grower. 

5. A full and specific accounting and 
remittance of any balance shall be 
made by the assignee to the grower 
within 60 days after receipt of the wool 
payment draft. 

Following is a list of interested 
groups advised of the meeting: 
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Arizona Wool Growers Association 
California Wool Growers Association 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
National Woo! Marketing Corporation 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION 
ON ASSIGNMENT OF PAYMENTS 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation has requested the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to “reach no 
final decision and formulate no 
regulations relative to the assign- 
ment of incentive payments until 
the State Associations (affiliated 
with it) have been given an op- 
portunity to be heard and present 
their views of the assignment 
question.” 

This action was authorized by 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee at a 
meeting in Denver on January 7 
and 8, 1955. The committee met 
on special call of President Wal- 
lace Ulmer who presided. Repre- 
sentatives of State Associations 
attending the meeting were: Rob- 
ert W. Lockett, Arizona; Lloyd 
Avilla, California; Frank Meaker, 
Colorado; John Noh, Idaho; A. 
C. Grande, Montana; Chandler 
Church, Nevada; John Withers, 
Oregon; R. W. Hodge, Texas; M. 
V. Hatch, Utah; Everett Shuey, 
who was asked by Corwin King 
of Washington, to substitute for 
him; Edward Waara, Western 
South Dakota; and Leonard Hay, 
Wyoming. 

Vice Presidents John Brecken- 
ridge, Idaho; Harold Josendal, 
Wyoming; Angus McIntosh, Colo- 
rado; and Penrose B. Metcalfe, 
Texas were also in attendance. 


Vice President Don Clyde of Utah 
was unable to be present because 
he had not sufficiently recovered 
from a recent operation. 





Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation 

Pacific Wool Growers 

Cal-Wool Marketing Association 

National Lamb Feeders Association 

National Livestock Producers Asgo- 
ciation 

American Bankers Association (Agri, 
Section) 

Farm Credit Administration 

Farmers Home Administration 

Boston Wool Trade Association 

National Wool Trade Association 

Philadelphia Wool and Textile Asso- 
ciation 

Midwest Wool Handlers Association 

Western Wool Handlers Association 

California Wool Trade Associates 

National Grange 

National Farmers Union 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

—USDA 


Eligibility of Wool for 


Incentive Payments 


HE National Wool Act of 1954 spe- 

cifically provides that the new 
program is limited to wool and mohair 
marketed beginning April 1, 1955. The 
date of marketing is generally con- 
strued as the date when wool is sold 
and all the items of the transaction 
(price, weight, etc.) needed to compute 
the final proceeds are known or can be 
determined. Thus, growers who shear 
January through March can handle 
their clips so that the wool will be 
eligible for payments as follows: 

1. The grower may retain possession 
of his wool until April 1, 1955, and 
then dispose of it. This does not mean 
that he must retain the wool on his 
farm or ranch. The wool may be 
shipped to a central market but owner- 
ship must be retained by the grower 
until April 1. 

2. Grower may ship his wool on con- 
signment prior to April 1, 1955, with 
instructions that the wool is not to be 
sold before April 1, 1955. In such case, 
a guaranteed minimum sales price per 
pound may be specified in the consign- 
ment contract. He may also accept an 
advance against the prospective sales 
price with provision that the final set- 
tlement, however, will not be made until 
on or after April 1, 1955, when the wool 
is sold by the consignee. 

3. The grower may enter into an 
agreement with the wool to be delivered 
and title to pass to the buyer on or 
after April 1, 1955. A specific price per 
pound may be indicated in the agree- 
ment, with the final settlement to be 
based on the actual number of pounds 
as delivered. In such case, the weigh- 
ing may be at the farm or ranch, or at 
a warehouse, but must take place on 
or after April 1, 1955. 

—USDA 


The National Wool Grower 
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AUSTRALIAN TRIPPERS REPORT 


Six U. S. Wool Growers Travel “Down 
Under” to Study Industry Methods 


ANGUS McINTOSH 


Former president of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association and a newly 
elected vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Report de- 
livered at NWGA convention, Salt Lake 
City, December 8, 1955. 


HEN I was offered this trip last fall 

I thought Australia was a small 
island in the South Pacific where they 
raised lots of good wool. I didn’t have 
any idea about the size of it or any- 
thing. After we got down there we 
found out that Australia was approxi- 
mately the size of the United States. 
If you exclude the Great Lakes it is 
almost identically the same size as the 
United States. They have a population 
of about ten million compared to our 
160 million. They have a sheep pop- 
ulation of about 127 miilion compared 
to our 27 million. They have 15 percent 
of the sheep of the world and raise 30 
percent of the wool of the world and 
about 60 percent of the fine Merino 
wool. 

Wool is the most important commod- 
ity in Australia and provides an annual 
income of around 400 million pounds 
of Australian money which is close to 
a billion dollars in our money. 

Our group gathered in San Francisco 
on September 21, and that evening we 
were entertained at a dinner by the 
California Wool Growers. The next day 
we left San Francisco about 3 p.m. We 
traveled by air on an Australian line. 
The service was wonderful. We arrived 
in Hawaii about 9:45 p.m. 

We went to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
where we tasted some native drinks and 
had a two-hour rest. We left Hawaii 
at 12:45 p.m., and we picked up some 
very distinguished company there. We 
had Gypsy Rose Lee with us on the 
rest of the trip. We arrived at Hong 
Kong about 6:30 the next morning and 
spent an hour there refueling and then 
landed at Fiji about 11 a.m. and spent 
an hour there refueling. We were about 
two hours late, so they served us din- 
ner on the plane before we arrived in 
Sydney at 6:30. 


Greeted by Australians 


When we arrived in Sydney, Austra- 
lian Wool Bureau members greeted us. 
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They had a big dinner awaiting us at 
the Australian Hotel. 


The next morning we spent walking 
around Sydney and looking at the 
stores. We left that afternoon for Bris- 
bane, and that night we had dinner with 
a group of Queensland wool growers 
and discussed our mutual problems. 
Sunday morning, September 26, we left 
Brisbane in two Government cars. That 
day we drove to Roma, and that night 
we had dinner with quite a few of the 
growers from that district. That first 
day’s travel was mostly in the fat lamb 
and wheat district, and after we crossed 
the mountains we got into a drier cli- 
mate and into the finer wool and sheep 
district. 


The next day we had lunch at Vic- 
toria Downs which is one of the out- 
standing (they called them studs over 
there) purebred outfits in Australia. 
That night we were in Charleville for 
dinner and in good Merino country. 
While driving along the roads and in 
the various stations we saw quite a 
few kangaroos. Most of these roads are 
fenced. I would say they are about 
half a mile wide. They are stock drives. 
They try to have water about every six 
miles so the cattle and sheep coming 
down from the dry territories to the 
higher rainfall country can be trailed 
in. 


Their railroads are not as well 
equipped as ours. Each railroad be- 
longs to the State, and they have differ- 
ent gauge tracks in each State, so, 
whenever you go from one State to 
another with your stock, the stock has 
to be unloaded and reloaded in differ- 
ent cars. 


What is a Bore? 


Another interesting thing is what 
they call bores over there. We found 
that bores were wells. Some of these 
wells are quite deep, and they flow; 
however, a few of them are pumped. 
Some of the Australians take a small 
grader or a ditchdigger and make a 
small ditch. Some of these are as long 
as 85 miles, going through the pastures 
to water the stock. 


We stopped at one property where 
they had gathered 8,500 head of sheep 
and yearling ewes in one group. They 


called them a mob of sheep instead 
of a herd. This one station consisted 
of about 140,000 acres, and they ran 
70,000 sheep and 5,000 big steers. 

We traveled through the Armidale 
district and visited quite a few different 
properties. Three of our company went 
to Brisbane to attend some wool sales, 
and we traveled on south through the 
fat lamb district, where we saw mostly 
Romeldales. They use Rambouillets, 
Down, and Romney. We went down 
through Canberra where we were met 
by Ken Fraser and were entertained 
at lunch by the Acting Prime Minister. 
We spent the afternoon inspecting the 
CSI station. This was a research sta- 
tion, and we received some very useful 
information. 


Then we left Canberra for Albury, 
and that day we visited the property of 
Sir Walter Merriman. He is one of, if 
not the, most outstanding fine wool 
breeders in Australia. Last summer 
while the Queen was over there she 
knighted him for his work of improving 
the sheep industry. 


Then to Melbourne 


From there we went to Melbourne, 
where we were guests of the Victoria 
Amateur Turf Club for lunch and at- 
tended the races that afternoon. Au- 
stralians are very much interested in 
horse racing. 


We left Melbourne Sunday morning 
for Tasmania. There we _ inspected 
seven projects and found both fine 
wools and others. We saw quite a lot 
of pasture improved with commercial 
fertilizer and attended the Lancaster 
Show. I believe we returned to Mel- 
bourne on Wednesday and were enter- 
tained there by the Australian Wool 
Board. 


We left Melbourne October 15 with 
Mr. Jim McBride in charge, and on our 
way we stopped at Soldier’s Settlement 
and saw large tracts of land being de- 
veloped by insurance companies. They 
are going in and reclaiming a lot of 
land in the higher rainfall area and 
dividing it up into small farms and put- 
ting out the land to veterans. We trav- 
eled to Adelaide, spent the night there, 
and the next morning we flew out to 
Mulgathing. That is a station about 600 
miles out, and it was close to one of 
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Mr. McBride’s stations, and we drove 
down there and spent a day or two 
inspecting the McBride property. In- 
stead of calling them ranches they 
called them stations. This station has 
about two million acres, and it is very 
much like our western country. 


Woven Wire Fencing 


They are dividing the property into 
four section pastures, all fenced with 
mostly woven wire fence. Most of the 
fences over there are_ rabbit-proof. 
They have been able to get rid of most 
of the rabbits, but the fences were 
built while the rabbits were bad. 

While we were on this property we 
were quite interested in what they call 
mustering. Instead of rounding up 
their sheep they muster them. On the 
McBride property they used motor- 
cycles instead of men on _ horseback. 
They had the dogs trained to ride the 
motorcycle with the man. When they 
would come to a little rough territory 
where the motorcycle could not go the 
man would send the dog out, and the 
dog would come back and get on the 
motorcycle. 

We went back into Adelaide and had 
a meeting with the growers there, and 
the next morning we left for Mildura 
and Hay, and here we inspected one of 
the largest properties we had _ seen. 
This was the Thornton property. They 
run over a hundred thousand sheep. 
Their average is over 8,000 stud rams 
a year. From there we went to Wagga 
and Sydney. Here we visited McMas- 


ters Institute, Sydney University and 
the wool sales. 

We left for New Zealand that night 
and arrived there on October 22. New 
Zealand has an area of 103,000 square 
miles with a population of two million 
people and 35 million sheep. We spent 
the afternoon touring. We left the next 
day for Hamilton and inspected several 
sheep properties, experimental farms, 
and we saw what they call the freezing 
works over there. We call them pack- 
ing plants. 


Visited Development Farms 


We visited the Government develop- 
ment farms, visited several sheep sta- 
tions and Massey College. Here we saw 
Mr. G. W. Bowen who is the world 
champion sheep shearer and had din- 
ner with the New Zealand growers. We 
arrived in Wellington November 3. 
We met with the New Zealand Wool 
Board and attended a reception given 
by the United States Ambassador. The 
next day we visited wool stores and 
lunched with the New Zealand Wool 
Board. Then we went to Palmerston 
and attended the Royal Agricultural 
Show which was very interesting. We 
inspected the stock, and we watched the 
show that afternoon which was mostly 
horses jumping hurdles and went back 
into Wellington that night. 

We left at 6 the next morning for 
home. I think the thing that impressed 
me most on our trip was the friendli- 
ness of the Australian and New Zea- 
land people. Something they want more 





Taking a short “breather,” long enough to pose for this picture, on their 


Australian tour 
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Walter L. Hodde, USDA, Washington, D. C.; Paul Getz, Ohio; Ewen M. 
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than anything else in the world, jg 
friendship with the United States. They 
could not speak too highly of all our 
boys that were over there during the 
war. They thought they were the finest 
lot of boys they ever saw. 

We arrived in San Francisco about 
6:30 November 7 after traveling about 
26,000 miles by plane and 13,000 miles 
by car. 


S. P. ARBIOS 


Former vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association from Cali- 
fornia. Report delivered at NWGA 
convention, Salt Lake City, December 8, 
1955. 


OU know it was pretty hard for us 

to get used to a foreign country. 
They do things pretty much in reverse 
over there such as, well, when we have 
winter, they have summer, they drive 
down the left-hand side of the road 
instead of the right. All of the women 
have skirts on instead of slacks. Men 
wear shorts instead of trousers. With 
this pound and shilling business it is 
pretty tough. 

As Mr. McIntosh said they call a 
yearling a hogget, and they call a pas- 
ture a paddock, but we got used to that. 
Of course, the Australian is concerned 
mostly with the export of wool. They 
consume practically all the meat pro- 
duced. They are now developing a 
pasture and fat lamb production and if 
continued successfully, they will have a 
tremendous potential for increase in 
lamb production. Some of us and some 
of the Australians think maybe they 
are overdoing it a little bit. They think 
that the increase in population in 
Australia will take care of the in- 
creased production for some time to 
come. 


Mostly Down Breeds 


In New Zealand they have 80 percent 
Down breeds and 20 percent Merinos. 
They have improved their pastures to 
where they carry four or more sheep 
to the acre. Before the national pas- 
tures came into being, they were carry- 
ing one sheep to four acres or more. I 
might at this time point out that on 
all of these sheep farms they also run 
cattle. It was a great pleasure to me 
to have lived long enough to find a place 
where they run cattle secondarily to 
sheep. I really enjoyed that. 

New Zealand is of a temperate cli- 
mate, and half of the area is in sheep 
farms. In New Zealand practically all 
the ewes we saw were Romney. The 
type developed there is larger, and the 
wool is coarser than the Romneys that 
we know. Mostly Southdown lambs are 
used, because they produce the most 
acceptable carcass for export. They 
reach well-developed proportions at an 
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early age. A few of the producers are 
breeding for heavier carcass for heav- 
ier consumption. 


Managed Breeding 


Breeding is supposed to be under the 
meat-producing board but is done by 
the export companies. They didn’t have 
slaughtering on our agenda, but we 
did manage to see a slaughtering plant 
in Melbourne. They are not up to our 
standards of slaughtering. They were 
slaughtering 11,000 lambs per day. 


Freezing for export is the largest of 
the industrial works in New Zealand. 
Anyone can have their stock slaugh- 
tered at the farm. With the improved 
pastures they are upping their lamb 
crops 110 to 120 percent. New Zealand 
will be looking for a market for frozen 
lamb in the USA. 


S. L. STUMBERG 


Member of the Board of Directors of 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., from Texas. 
Report delivered at NWGA convention, 
Salt Lake City, December 8, 1955. 


Y subject is the Australian Wool 

Bureau and the New Zealand Wool 
Board. The Australian Wool Bureau 
was organized in 1936. At that time it 
was called the Australian Wool Board 
and was regarded largely as an experi- 
ment. Its objective was to improve 
production of wool in Australia and to 
increase and extend by publicity and 
research the use of wool throughout 
the world. 


The levy assessed against the grow- 
ers was six pence per bale of wool 
(about 300 pounds). That wasn’t very 
much and they didn’t get very far, so 
under the Wool Use Promotion Act of 
1953 the name was changed to the 
Australian Wool Bureau. The levy 
is now four shillings or about 45 
cents per bale. 


This levy on about four million bales 
of wool in 1952-53 produced a fund of 
close to two million dollars. 


The Australian Wool Bureau consists 
of: the Commonwealth Wool Adviser 
or the Deputy Adviser, and six mem- 
bers representing Australian wool 
growers appointed by the Governor- 
General for three-year terms. Three 
of the members representing the wool 
growers are appointed on nomination 
of the Australian Wool and Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, and three on nom- 
ination of the Australian Woolgrowers’ 
Council. 


On our trip a member of the Austra- 
lian Wool Bureau accompanied us at 
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all times. There were also a couple of 
graziers from the Graziers Association 
with us. They knew people in the differ- 
ent states, knew the type of land and 
all the other answers to our questions. 
They were very cordial. When we 
reached a state line we got a new crew. 


In New Zealand a Wool Publicity 
Committee has been in existence since 
1936. The New Zealand Wool Board, 
however, was set up in 1945 for pub- 
licity and biological research. Of 
course the promotion fund raised there 
isn’t as large as that for Australia be- 
cause of their smaller wool production, 
but they still contribute a substantial 
sum annually. 


The New Zealand Board consists of 
six members representing the New 
Zealand wool growers and two repre- 
sentatives of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. The Director-General of Agri- 
culture is an associate member. This 
group works closely with the New Zea- 
land Meat Board because production 
in that country is about 50 percent wool 
and 50 percent fat lamb. We were 
taken all over the country with either 
Meat or Wool Board members. 


In Australia they have the same kind 
of associations that we have here. 
There is an Australian Wool and Meat 
Producers’ Federation which is made 
up of the following groups: Farmers 
Settlers Association, New South Wales; 
Farmers Union of Western Australia, 
Inc.; The Selectors Association of 
Queensland; The Victorian Wheat and 
Woolgrowers Association; the Wheat 
Growers Union of New South Wales. 
Also the graziers’ associations in the 
various states are affiliates of the 
Graziers Federal Council of Australia 
with headquarters in Sydney. The 
Graziers Federal Council takes in prac- 
tically all the larger growers. 


The Australian Wool and Meat Pro- 
ducers Federation includes the smaller 
operators. These associations get their 
money just the way we do. They try 
to get it from the growers. It doesn’t 
come from the Federal Government. 
The money they collect to operate on 
comes voluntarily and they are more 
or less in trouble just the way we are, 
always wanting money and always short 
of money. 

The only reason they get the money 
for wool promotion is because they 
have a federal law covering the assess- 
ment. That is the way we expect to 
get our money now for promotion pur- 
poses. I think that is a very sensible 
and good method. 


The trip was very educational and 
very pleasant from start to finish. 


CARL NADASDY 


General Manager of the Co-operative 
Wool Growers South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Iowa. Report delivered at 
NWGA convention, Salt Lake City, 
December 8, 1955. 


HE wool market is of interest to 

Australians because wool is the life- 
line and lifebelt of that country. Fifty 
percent of all the exports out of Austra- 
lia are made up of wool and 67 percent 
of the dollars they can bring in comes 
from wool. 

To show you how dense the sheep 
are there, if you will take your home 
ranch house and draw around it a circle 
100 miles in all directions and do the — 
same thing with Canberra, you will 
find ten million sheep in that area. Just 
think what that would do to our western 
country here. We have nothing to com- 
pete with it, because we do not have 
the climate, we do not have the water, 
we have very few of the natural facili- 
ties that they have to increase in num- 
bers and carry the sheep that they do 
down there. Each station—as was men- 
tioned here before a station is a ranch 
—has its own shearing shed. In that 
shearing shed the number of units vary 
according to the size of the operation. 
In that shearing shed they have bins 
for classing wool. The building in most 
cases is above ground, and they have 
a place down below where they can 
run the sheep under in case of rain so 
they will have enough there to shear 
the following day so they do not have 
to keep the crew on hand longer than 
is necessary. 


All wage costs are established by 
boards appointed by the Government 
just as we have. They have the mini- 
mum wage over there for ranch hands, 
for shearing hands, and they have prob- 
lems much greater with their shearers 
than we do, because those boards not 
only establish the level of wages but 
they tell them how much room they 
must have per shearer in the home 
built for him to stay there; and how 
much room he must have in the dining 
room per man; and what the cook must 
have in the way of utensils to furnish 
food. 


The Primary Product 


Now, when we get to the wool, itself, 
that is their primary product. Eighty 
percent of their income is from wool, 
and 20 percent from lamb. I am leav- 
ing New Zealand out’ of this, because 
time is not sufficient, and we are pri- 
marily interested in Australia, because 
they produce the fine wool that com- 
petes with ours. Their preparation for 
the type of wool they want to produce 
depends upon the breeding. Eighty 
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Representative of the deep, well-sprung rams of great weight 
and attractive conformation which are raised in Australia are 
the ones pictured above. They are full-fleeced Boonoke Merinos. 


percent of all the sheep in Australia 
excluding Tasmania are Merino. That 
is anything that will produce a wool 
running from 58s all the way up to 90s 
or 100s with which we have nothing to 
compete. 

The breeding in most cases is devel- 
oped to fit a particular type of country 
they run in, depending on the rainfall 
or the grasses they have available. The 
drier the area the finer the sheep they 
run in most cases, and the reverse is 
true where they have more rainfall. 
There they run down to the coarser 
grades. In every case when they buy 
their yearlings, or if they raise them 
themselves, almost without exception 
those yearlings are classed or culled as 
we call it. From 25 to 30 percent are 
taken out so that they get the type of 
sheep they want and eliminate any- 
thing that shows undesirable qualities. 

They pay very little attention to the 
carcass. They are interested in the 
wool, and when they start judging the 
wool they think of the weight of the 
fleece not in the grease but weight in 
the clean fleece: “How many clean 
pounds are we going to get then?” 
They know the length of the staple, the 
fineness of the fiber, and, last but not 
least, they are moving from what we 
would call extensive ranching to in- 
tensive ranching to increase their sheep 
numbers, and by that they are getting 
to a trend of thinking, “How many 
pounds of wool can we get per acre?” 


A Sheep Business Curse 


That is rather far-reaching thinking, 
but that is what those people are think- 
ing over there. One place where they 
are way ahead of us is elimination of 
the black fiber. They say it is a curse 
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to the sheep business. It is proved that 
it is in the marketing of their wool. 
As to the tensile strength of the fiber 
they are having a problem due to cli- 
mate. Our wools are much stronger 
and will stand a lot more. 

As for marketing, the minute the 
sheep is shorn the fleece is thrown up 
on a table. They make numerous grad- 
ings. I don’t think any of us here would 
stand for that. I am not sure we would 
dollarwise. But they are interested 
over there in preparing a product that 
they can sell anywhere in the world, 
and they are competing with all of the 
other world markets, and they have 
done a remarkable job of putting that 
wool up. The bales then go to the sell- 
ing centers, and they are displayed 
there. They usually lay out 20 or 30 
percent of the wool for the buyers to 
look at. 

They start at 7 a.m. and look until 
noon. In the afternoon the wools are 
sold at auction. The auction begins at 
1:30. A man stands up here as I am, 
and they have numerous clerks, and the 
buyers are in a tier. The auction moved 
so fast that not a single one of us could 
keep up with what was going on unless 
we were sitting behind a buyer who 
was marking his book and indicating 
at what price the wool sold. 


Wool Sells Fast 


I believe they told us, and I believe 
when we were there they would sell a 
lot of wool every 30 to 35 seconds. Can 
you imagine wool being sold that fast? 
The lots, however, are not large. On 
big clips they never sell over 50 bales, 
and most times they break it down into 
10, 20, 30 or 40 bales. After a buyer 
makes his purchase he still reserves the 





right or has the right under their reg- 
ulations to go into the warehouse and 
examine the balance of the wool and 
take a hand sample from it. 


One funny thing over there, the wool 
always gains weight between the time 
it leaves the station and gets to the 
warehouse where it is sold; almost 
without exception they have a gain in 
weight. Another thing that we were 
interested in over there was the man 
whom they call a wool broker—we here 
think of our dealer or marketing 
agency. Over there the wool broker 
sells not only wool, but he sells live- 
stock, and in addition he performs a 
full financing service the same as any 
bank. On top of that he sells supplies. 
He might sell groceries, sheep supplies. 
He has garages, and he offers other 
services, almost every service that the 
rancher over there is in need of. 


I think when we attempt to compare 
Australia to our sheep raising country, 
there are not many things we can turn 
to because of the difference in climate 
and the difference in conditions under 
which they operate—the difference in 
water. They have almost no rivers in 
the whole nation, just one major river. 
The big bulk of the water is in the top, 
about three percent of the land. The 
rest of it is arid, and they have a real 
problem. What water they have they 
get out of the ground. 


Almost a Disgrace 


On wool I am thoroughly convinced 
from the preparation they make that 
we are losing a market here at home, 
and not entirely because of price. 
When we see how wool is prepared 
there and then come home it is almost a 
disgrace, and I think we have a big 
job ahead of us. I don’t say to go as 
far as they have gone, but we will have 
to go part way and retain that portion 
of the market which they are taking 
away from us because of preparation 
and not price. 

The Australian, he is like a man from 
the West in America. In most cases 
he thinks and acts as we do, and, in 
conclusion, I only want to express my 
sincere gratitude to the Australian 
Wool Bureau and the New Zealand 
Wool Board for having made the trip 
possible and to the National Wool 
Growers Association, for having ap- 
pointed me as one member of this group, 
and, last but not least, to the six men 
who went with me. For almost seven 
weeks, night and day, and some of the 
nights were long, we never had an ill 
word between us. This companionship 
is something I will remember as long as 
I live. I have made six lifelong friends. 
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CHANDLER CHURCH 


President of the Nevada Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Report delivered at 
NWGA convention, Salt Lake City, 
December 8, 1955. 


N the grazing practices we were very 

interested to see that everything 
we saw was running under fence, both 
cattle and sheep. In the northern part 
of Queensland there is some open 
range, and they tell me in the South- 
land in New Zealand there is some graz- 
ing under open range conditions such 
as we have in the West. 

A lot of this country has very light 
rainfall, but it has pretty good grass 
and herbage production. They have 
started on an improved pasture pro- 
gram and there is a lot of reseeding and 
fertilization being done. They have 
spent a tremendous amount of money 
for water development which, of course, 
is one of their big problems, because 
most of the sheep are run in the lighter 
rainfall areas. 

We visited one station where a man 
was pumping water 13 and one-half 
miles from station to station, and then 
gravitating it out by 100 miles of pipe- 
line. He was doing this with windmills 
and standby diesel units. So that will 
give you an idea of the cost of this 
water development. We found ponds 
and reservoirs and water set up in 
every paddock. They had to have them 
in all the paddocks that they used in 
the months of the year when sheep had 
to come to water. Drought is a big fac- 
tor in Australia. They have a major 
drought very five to seven years. 

The Bureau of Agriculture Econom- 
ics told us they figure one percent of 
operating costs is attributable to sup- 
plemental feeding. When it comes to 
leasing we found that all the lands 
originally belonged to the various 
States and they are administered by 
the States. Their leases will run from 
one year to 28 or 30 or 40 years and 
some of them 99 years. Some of them 
are perpetual leases. In their land de- 
velopment it seems to me the States 
have gone all out to induce the people 
to aim for higher production and, of 
course, raise their national income. 
They are trying to accomplish this 
through their dependency provisions. 

The fees are very small, which was 
another interesting approach to the 
fee situation which we now have before 
us. Their fees are from 1.5 to 2 per- 
cent. That is not counting the improved 
value that is put on the land. This is 
done by the individual in most cases. 
He gets the benefit of the improve- 
ments. They also provide for fencing 
in these leases, and have a certain 
amount of time to complete your out- 
side perimeter fences. They also have 
provisions in their leases for reim- 
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bursement in case of expiration of your 
lease if you don’t negotiate a satisfac- 
tory lease with your commissioner. — It 
is put up for bid. The outfit that gets 
it has to pay you for the improvements 
that are put on there before he can 
take possession. 


WALTER L. HODDE 


Marketing Specialist of the Farmers 
Cooperative Service, USDA. Report de- 
livered at NWGA convention, Salt Lake 
City, December 8, 1955. 


a am going to go into a few economic 
aspects. The wool industry in both 
Australia and New Zealand is tre- 
mendously important to the welfare of 
every person that lives in those coun- 
tries, and anything that they can do 
to improve the wool production prac- 
tices or their marketing practices is 
going to be reflected not only in the 
pocketbook of the wool growers in those 
countries but also in the pocketbook 
of everybody else in those countries. 
All in all, I would say that the people 
of Australia and New Zealand, who 
are in the wool industry, have very 
much in common with the wool growers 
in this country. 

In Australia, however, wool is so im- 
portant that support programs and that 
sort of thing could be so costly that 
they could wreck the economies of 
those countries. Therefore, they must 
depend on the free market for wool 
throughout the world. So much for the 
economic aspects. 

They start their research with the 
soil, itself. Tremendous acreages of 
Australia are deficient in so-called trace 
elements—copper, zinc, and_ cobalt. 


They are bringing a lot of that .dand into 
production now. All of North Island, 
New Zealand, is deficient in phos- 
phorus, and they are having a hard 
time getting enough phosphorus to 
put on their land which is absolutely 
essential for bringing production 
up to top efficiency. After they 
get the soil in better shape they can, 
economically speaking, go ahead and 
try to get the best grasses, the best 
clovers on that land, because, after all, 
is said and done, your income as a wool 
grower comes primarily from convert- 
ing grass and forage into meat and 
wool. 


Environmentally Developed 


In the field of sheep breeding the 
wool growers, themselves, as exempli- 
fied by some of the outstanding breed- 
ers of the world have developed sheep 
which are admirably suited for the 
particular environments under which 
they run those sheep. Sir Walter Mer- 
riman, who was mentioned earlier, has 
produced up to 25 pounds of clean wool 
in one year on one ram. That is fan- 
tastic. It is not at all unusual to have 
rams over there producing 15 and 18 
pounds of clean wool per year. It is 
not unusual to find straight Merino 
wool shrinking less than 30 percent. 


In the field of nutrition they have a 
great variety of projects in progress. 
They found, if you feed your .sheep 
under drought conditions once in four 
days, they will do as well as if you 
feed them once every day. Besides that, 
they have quite a variety of projects 
in the field of synthetics. They are 
making fleece evaluation; they are go- 
ing into a great variety of problems 
having to do with veterinary medicine. 





Australian and New Zealand travelers line up seven top-flight rams for 


the photographer. 


They are, from left to right, S. L. Stumberg, Sanderson, 


Texas; Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada; Angus Mcintosh, Las Animas, 
Colorado; S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California; Sir Walter Merriman, Merry- 
ville, Yass, New South Wales; Walter L. Hodde of the USDA; and Carl 


Nadasdy of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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They have practically all the problems 
in this big field that we have in this 
country. One of them that is giving 
them some trouble on these improved 
pastures is called grass tetany, which 
has to do with the calcium and phos- 
phorus deficiency, the balance of the 
other minerals, and so on in the ra- 
tions. In the field of marketing research 
they are not doing a whole lot, because 
they have without a doubt the most 
highly standardized, highly developed 
wool marketing system in the world. 


Standard Types of Wool 


They have about 1500 standard types 
of wool in Australia and some 900 types 
in New Zealand. These types are rec- 
egnized by the wool experts over there, 
and when I say wool expert in Australia 
or New Zealand I mean a man who real- 
ly knows wool. All these types are 
based on subjective standards. There 
isn’t reference to a micron or an inch 
or any other physical measurement 
whatever. It is all done by the skill of 
the wool expert. Their accuracy of ap- 
praisal I dare say is considerably better 
than the accuracy of the appraisals 
that are made in the United States, and 
I think that some of our difficulties in 
appraising wool in this country are 
attributable to the mixed character and 
the mumble-jumble that you find in the 
large clips of wool. 


In the field of fundamental chemistry 
they have a laboratory in Melbourne 
where they go into some of the most 
high-powered chemistry that you can 
imagine. They take the size of the 
molecules in the wool fiber, how they 
are hooked together, and find out what 
they can about the wool fiber in their 
efforts to modify that fiber to make it 
better adapted for certain specific pur- 
poses. 


They are working on shrinkproofing, 
mothproofing, scratchproofing, and all 
that sort of thing. In Geelong, the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization has a textile 
research laboratory which is now get- 
ting under way. I spent over a half a 
day with Dr. Lipson and his staff 
there. They have a program that is 
plenty broad in scope, and they have 
already gotten some very interesting 
results. They have developed a very 
simple shrinkproofing process at this 
textile research laboratory. 


Improved Branding Fluid 


Another thing that they have devel- 
oped there is an improved branding 
fluid that works out beautifully at least 
under Australian conditions. They are 
putting it out only in red, blue, and 
green,—no black, because the manu- 
facturer, if he sees black in there, fig- 
ures that it might be tar or something 
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else, and he will have to clip it off. It 
won’t wash off even though you pour 
the water on the sheep after you put 
the paint on. They also have developed 
a greasing process over there that, if 
you figure it in terms of improved per- 
centage of top recovery from your 
grease wool, has a potential of paying 
for itself in six months or less. 


I want to repeat these far-sighted 
wool growers with whom we came in 
so close contact on this trip realized 
that they are off to themselves down 
there and that the future of their mar- 
kets in Europe, the United States, Ja- 
pan and so on is going to depend on the 
progressiveness of the wool manufac- 
turers and all other segments of the 
wool industries, industries in these 
countries where they market their wool. 
Therefore, the Australian Wool Bureau, 
the New Zealand Wool Board, the peo- 
ple from South Africa and so on all 
working through the International Wool 
Secretariat promote research and make 
grants in these foreign countries. 


They have some very highly technical 
and interesting research on the way 
at Leeds University. They are doing 
some of it at Princeton here in the 
States and so on. In other words, they 
are taking this local view of the prob- 
lems of wool and are trying to assure 
the best research for themselves 
through getting the facts on which 
they can do a better job. I thank you 
very much. 


STOCKMEN OF THE YEAR 





Montana's Clemow 
Brothers Honored 


HE Clemow Brothers, Mark and Tom, 

of Jackson and Wisdom, Montana, 
were recently hailed as Livestock Men 
of the Year for 1955 by The Record 
Stockman, western livestock newspa- 
per published in Denver. 

This is the twelfth annual award by 
the newspaper, but it is the first time 
that it has been made jointly to two 
individuals. “In a matched race, either 
of the Clemow brothers of Montana’s 
Big Hole basin would be hard to con- 
test. Mated as a team, they are nigh 
unbeatable,” announcement of the 
award declared. 

In the depression of 1933, after their 
father’s death, the brothers assumed 
proprietorship of his 5,000-acre ranch 
and 500 cows. Since then, they have 
extended their control to approximately 
30,000 acres and are operating with 
2,000 cattle. 


Reasons listed by The Record Stock- 


man for the award which was presented 
as the Oscar of the livestock industry 
during the night performance of the 
National Western Stock Show in Den- 
ver January 19, include: 

1. “Mark and Tom Clemow are good 
citizens, good landowners and good 
husbandmen. When called upon, they 
accept the responsibilities of public 
office or delegated duties. 

2. “They have won economic and so- 
cial survival by their willingness to be 
accepted and their ability to survive in 
an area where it is not a question of 
how many tons of hay a rancher will 
need to winter a cow—but, will he have 
enough to last the winter? 

3. “They respect the land and the 
uses of God’s good grasses.” 

Climax to the Clemows’ achievements 
which rate them Livestock Men of the 
Year, was their purchase last year, 
with two other buyers, of the 25,000- 
acre Bar B Ranch in the Big Hole Basin 
to provide them with “enough hay to 
last the winter.” 


“When two hardy cattlemen, imbued 
with inherent individualism and con- 
stitutional recklessness, in the live- 
stock-depressed spring of 1954 could 
approach a financial institution with 
the thought of financing their share of 
an over half-million dollar ranch deal 
—they are among God’s chosen few,” 
The Record Stockman said. 

Mark Clemow, one year older than 
Tom, has been closely tied to the 
ranches. In the ’30’s he worked part 
time in western Montana and western 
Wyoming as an order buyer for Joe 
Miller Co., major cattle purchasing 
firm with headquarters at Denver. As 
a result, Mark directs sale of the 
Clemow steers and heifers. 


His reputation for sound ranch man- 
agement is widely respected and he is 
a past director of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association and a present di- 
rector of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

Tom Clemow has been in charge of 
the ranches’ bull buying program and 
registered Hereford production for the 
brothers’ ranch use. He has been a 
director of the Montana Hereford Asso- 
ciation, Western Montana Hereford 
Association, and Montana Futurity and 
Bull Sale held annually at Dillon. 

His outside interests now center on 
duties as Beaverhead county commis- 
sioner. Montana’s Beaverhead County 
is the second largest county adminis- 
trative unit in the nation. 

—The Record Stockman 
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LAMB GROUP OUTLINES 
PROMOTION PROGRAM 





COMMITTEE LAYS PLANS 
Members of the Special Lamb Promotion and Research Committee met 


in Salt Lake City recently to discuss promotion program. 


They are: 


front row, John Breckenridge, chairman, Bob Lockett, Paul Etchepare; 


back row, Harold Cohn and Gerald 


EMBERS of the Special Lamb Pro- 

motion and Research Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
met in Salt Lake City on January 24, 
to outline promotion activities for the 
next seven months. 

Cy Cress, director of the lamb pro- 
motion program, is now headquartered 
in the NWGA office in Salt Lake City. 
He moved here from Denver after the 
Executive Committee took action to 
combine the offices at the national con- 
vention in December. 

At their first meeting since President 
Wallace Ulmer of Miles City, Montana, 
appointed them, the promotion and re- 
search group approved the following 
program to be directed by Cress: 

(1) It was decided that major activ- 
ity of the national lamb promotion pro- 
gram should center in California, 
(mainly Southern California) during 
February and most of March. 

(2) Immediately after the California 
program is completed, efforts will be 
moved to Texas, where “Lamb Month” 
(April) will be getting under way. 

(3) Since California holds the an- 
swer to so many lamb marketing prob- 
lems confronting members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, it 
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Hughes. Outline was made. 

was further elected to expend promo- 
tion efforts in that State during May, 
June, July and August. 

(4) Efforts for the remainder of 1955 
will be decided largely by funds re- 
ceived for promotion efforts. The Com- 
mittee voted to meet in Yakima, Wash- 
ington, on June 27 and 28, at the time 
of the Executive Committee meetings, 
and to formulate promotion plans at 
that time for the rest of the year. 

Lamb Promotion Director Cress trav- 
eled to Chicago the first week of Feb- 
ruary to meet with National Live Stock 
and Meat Board officials. Immediately 
on his return, he leaves for California 
to aid in conducting a joint promotion 
program with the California Wool 
Growers Association. 

Because of the wide southern-State 
distribution of Imperial Valley lambs, 
Cress will direct most of his efforts to 
that heavily populated area of Califor- 
nia. 

Governor Allan Shivers has declared 
April as “Texas Lamb Month.” Special 
Texas April promotion efforts will be 
centered in and around Dallas, Hous- 
ton and Fort Worth. 

Director Cress stated that all NWGA 
promotion programs will work closely 


with State-planned campaigns. “State- 
wide programs will receive the fullest 
attention from the National Lamb Pro- 
motion Office,” Cress said. 


Tentative outline for California and 
Texas efforts include—Radio spot an- 
nouncements to blanket heavy popula- 
tion areas as fully as possible with the 
message of lamb’s deliciousness and 
high nutrition; To use small newspaper 
advertisements to coincide with the 
heavy flow of lambs to circulation 
areas; To make direct contacts with as 
many television stations as possible for 
arranging the use of lamb educational 
and publicity features; and To distrib- 
ute point-of-purchase display materials 
to as many lamb outlets as is possible 
and helpful. 


Limited funds will keep newspaper 
advertisements, TV and radio spot an- 
nouncements at a bare minimum. 


Committee members present at the 
meeting in the NWGA office, were: 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, chairman; Harold Cohn, Hepp- 
ner, Oregon; Bob Lockett, Phoenix, 
Arizona, (Lockett replaces Arizona’s 
M. P. Espil, who was unable to serve) ; 
Gerald Hughes of Stanford, Montana, 
(Hughes replaces A. C. Grande of Mon- 
tana, also unable to serve); and Paul 
Etchepare, Denver, Colorado, who was 
appointed by the National Lamb Feed- 
ers Association. Jack Canning of Eden, 
Texas, was unable to attend the meet- 
ing. 


Ailing Pope Misses 
Lamb Blessing Rites 


ROME, Jan. 21—The pope, still under 
doctors’ orders to avoid tiring ceremo- 
nies, did not see the two traditional 
lambs blessed on January 21, on the 
Feast of Saint Agnes, a Roman martyr. 


Normal custom is for the Chapter of 
Saint John Lateran to present the lambs 
—symbol of chastity—to the pope be- 
fore taking them to the monastery of 
Saint Cecilia. 


Friday, a member of the pope’s house- 
hold carried the lambs to the monastery 
from the Church of Saint Agnes- 
Without-the-Walls where they had 
been blessed. 


The nuns of the monastery will use 
the wool of the lambs to make the 
pallia—scarf-like vestments worn by 
the pope and high prelates as a sign of 
full Episcopal authority—which the 
78-year-old pontiff will bless on the 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul next 
June 29. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 
January 22, 1955 
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USDA Pulled Wool Program 


LAMBS AND YEARLINGS MARKETED 
FOR SLAUGHTER TO GET PAYMENTS 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

announced on January 7, 1955, that 
payments, under the new (1955) wool 
program, for wool on animals marketed 
(pulled wool compensating payments) 
will be made on lambs or yearlings sold 
for slaughter. 


Payments for both shorn wool and 
wool on animals marketed will be based 
on the difference between the national 
average price growers receive for wool 
and the 62 cents per pound incentive 
price for the 1955 marketing year, 
which begins April 1, 1955 and ends 
March 31, 1956. Producers in applying 
either for shorn wool payments or lamb 
and yearling wool payments must have 
owned the animals for at least 30 days. 


To be eligible for payments under the 
new program, the shorn wool and the 
lambs and yearlings must be marketed 
on or after April 1, 1955. In the case 
of shorn wool, the wool cannot have 
been shorn before January 1, 1955. The 
shorn wool and lambs and yearlings 
must be produced in the U. S. or its 
territories or possessions to be eligible 
under the new program. 


Applications for payment under the 
new program will be made to county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation (ASC) committee offices. 


Present Bill of Sale 


In qualifying for payments for wool 
on lambs or yearlings, producers must 
present to ASC county offices a bill of 
sale showing the number of head sold 
with their total liveweight and the date 
of sale, and a certification that the ani- 
mals were bought for slaughter and 
had full wool pelts (had never been 
sheared or if they had been sheared, 
had a wool growth of one and a halt 
inches or longer.) 


In contrast to the shorn wool pay- 
ment, which is on a percentage basis, 
the payment for wool on lambs and 
yearlings will be a flat rate per hun- 
dredweight of live animals. The pay- 
ment will be based on the average 
weight of wool per hundredweight of 
animal (five pounds) and 80 percent of 
the difference between the national av- 
erage price received by producers for 
shorn wool and the 1955 incentive price 
of 62 cents per pound of shorn wool. 
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For example, if the difference be- 
tween these two prices continues at 
11 cents per pound as at present, the 
rate for wool on animals would be 44 
cents per hundredweight on the live- 
weight of lambs and yearlings with 
full wool pelts (80 percent of the 11- 
cent difference between the average 
farm price and the incentive price 
times five). However, the actual pay- 
ment rate will not be known until mid- 
1956 when the shorn wool incentive 
payment will be determined. 


Stops Unusual Shearing 


The purpose of making wool pay- 
ments on lambs and yearlings marketed 
is to guard against unusual shearing of 
animals prior to sale for slaughter. 
The decision to make payments at the 
slaughter level was made in accordance 
with recommendations of the industry. 
Payments to feeders and pasturers for 
wool on animals sold for slaughter 
should be reflected in the prices paid 
the original producers for lambs and 
yearlings bought for feeding or pastur- 
ing. 


As previously announced, the 1955 
payment on shorn wool will be a per- 
centage applied to the individual grow- 
er’s returns from wool sheared after 
January 1, 1955, and marketed after 
April 1, 1955. The rate of payment will 
be the percentage needed to bring the 
national average price received by all 
producers for shorn wool up to the in- 
centive level of 62 cents per pound, 
grease basis. 


For example, if the national average 
price received by producers continues 
to be approximately 51 cents per pound 
as last reported, the rate would be at 
21 percent (the percent needed to bring 
the 51-cent average price up to the in- 
centive price of 62 cents on a national 
basis.) If a producer sold 1,000 pounds 
of wool at 50 cents per pound, his in- 
centive payment would be $105. This 
method of payment should encourage 
growers to improve the quality of their 
wool and to obtain the best price for 
their wool that the market will permit 
because their incentive payment will 
increase as their total net returns from 
wool sales increase. 


The law also provides for mohair 
support. The level of this support has 
been announced previously for the 1955 
marketing year at 70 cents per pound 
(91 percent of September 15 parity 
price). The method of making mohair 
support payments will be identical with 
those under the shorn wool incentive 
program. No payments will be made 
on the marketings of goats or kids. 


Regulations which will place this 
program as outlined into operation are 
being formulated, and they will con- 
tain such refinements and modifications 
as may be required for effective opera- 
tion of the program. 


Background. The shorn wool, mo- 
hair, and lamb and yearling payments 
are authorized by the National Wool 
Act of 1954. This Act provides for in- 
centive payments on wool to stimulate 
national yearly production of shorn 
wool toward a 300-million-pound goal. 
The Act also provides for support of 
pulled wool and of mohair. Pulled wool 
support is intended to maintain normal 
marketing practices and this is being 
carried out through the program set 
forth here for wool payments on 
lambs and yearlings sold for slaughter. 
(Pulled wool is that pulled from pelts 
of slaughtered animals.) 


The new Act is designed to reverse 
the current downward trend in wool 
production as a measure of national se- 
curity because of the strategic impor- 
tance of wool. The Act provides for an 
incentive price for wool at a level not 
higher than 110 percent of parity. The 
incentive level of 62 cents for shorn 
wool announced on October 12 (106 
percent of the September 15 wool par- 
ity price) is in line with the costs of 
producing sheep. 

Funds for financing the payment pro- 
gram will come from tariff receipts on 
wool imported into the United States. 


End of 1954 Program 


For the 1954 marketing year now 
coming to a close, support operations 
for shorn and pulled wool have been 
carried out through a loan operation. 
To place shorn or pulled wool under the 
current program, the wool must be 
offered for appraisal not later than 
February 28, 1955. As of October 31, 
1954, loans had been made on 30,562,612 
pounds of shorn wool and 631,250 
pounds of pulled wool. No loans have 
been made on mohair. These loans ma- 
ture on April 30, 1955. 


As of December 31, 1954, the USDA 
had in inventory 100,293,023 pounds of 
shorn wool valued at approximately $65 
million and 9,960,751 million pounds of 
pulled wool valued at approximately 
$12.5 million acquired under the 1952 
and 1953 wool price support programs. 


The National Wool Grower 
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THE NWGA COMMITTEE REPORT ON 


The Progress of the Vibriosis Project 


by DR. E. A. TUNNICLIFF 


Head, Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana. Ad- 
dress given at the 90th annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Wednesday, December 8, 
1954. 


HE only known form of infectious 

abortion in sheep that is of any sig- 
nificance in the United States is that 
which is caused by a microscopic sized 
bacteria, technically known as Vibrio 
fetus. The disease is known as vibriosis. 

Infection with Vibrio fetus is charac- 
terized by abortion of the lambs begin- 
ning 30 to 40 days before the band is 
due to start lambing. When an out- 
break of abortion in sheep occurs, the 
owner thinks the first slink is accidental 
and of no particular importance, since 
we expect a few abortions in the normal 
course of events. He tells himself the 
gates or chutes were too narrow, that the 
ewes have been crowded or they fell on 
the ice. But in a day or two the true 
picture begins to unfold. Another lamb 
is aborted, and then two or three in one 
day. This may goon, with several abor- 
tions every day, until in some cases as 
many as 300 lambs are lost in a band of 
ewes. After lambing begins, the number 
of abortions usually tapers off. Some 
full-time lambs are born dead or so weak 
that they soon die. The percentage of 
the band which aborts varies from about 
five percent up to as high as 70 percent, 
most often 10 to 20 percent. In some 
outbreaks, there is also a serious mortal- 
ity in the infected ewes, but as a rule 
the death loss in the ewes is very slight. 
The ewes usually have a dirty-appearing 
discharge for about one week after 
aborting. 

The total number of ranches affected 
by this disease each year is not great, 
but it is the cause of staggering losses 
to the individual owner when it does 
strike. Vibrionic abortion in sheep has 
been reported from widely scattered 
areas in the United States. In Montana, 
the known occurrence has been princi- 
pally in mountain areas and in farm 
flocks where the sheep are fed in the 
winter, rather than in the prairie bands. 
The source of the infection and the means 
of transmission have not been deter- 
mined. The disease does not seem to 
become established on a ranch to cause 
losses year after year in the way some 
other infections do. 

Vibriosis should not be confused with 
a type of infectious abortion in cattle 
known as brucellosis, with which you are 
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all undoubtedly familiar. These diseases 
are entirely different, and in no way re- 
lated. However, cattle vibriosis does 
occur in the United States and in some 
dairy sections it is of major economic 
importance. 


Diagnosis and Prevention 


The diagnosis of vibriosis must be 
made in the laboratory by a bacteriologi- 
cal examination of the tissues of the 
aborted lamb or from tissues or vaginal 
discharge from the ewe. A _ tentative 
diagnosis can be based on the history 
of the outbreak, and on the appearance 
of the aborted fetus. The fetus usually 
shows bloody fluid in the tissue of the 
abdominal wall, and blood stained fluid 
in the peritoneal cavity. Occasionally 
there may be grey spots in the liver. The 
ewes show a brownish discharge from the 
vagina, which may persist for about a 
week. 

Preventative measures consist of good 
sanitary precautions. We have believed 
for many years that infection takes place 
naturally from infected feed or water. 
Even though this theory has not been 
proved it still seems the most logical 
one. The corrals and feed grounds should 
be kept clean in the winter. Fresh, run- 
ning water should be provided as the 
only source of drinking water. If the 
disease develops, sanitary precautions are 
again the only means of control. Isolate 
all aborting ewes from the drop band. 
Aborted lambs and after-births should be 
burned or buried and the ewes kept away 
from the area where the abortions oc- 
curred. 


Results of Recent Research 


In the work completed during the last 
12 to 18 months that can be credited 
totally or in part to the regional project 
are the following important points: 

(1) Extensive field observations over a 
period of years have suggested that 
the aborting ewe does not remain 
infected to abort a second time nor 
does she become a carrier of the in- 
fection. To verify these observa- 
tions, a controlled experiment was 
completed in 1953 at the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory. 
Fifty previously unexposed and pre- 
sumably susceptible yearling ewes 
were bred, wintered and lambed 
with 42 ewes all of which had 
aborted as the result of vibriosis in 
1952. Vibriosis did not develop in 
any of the exposed yearlings, and no 
evidence of the presence of the caus- 
ative bacterium. could be found in 





DR. E. A. TUNNICLIFF 


Chairman of NWGA Vibriosis Tech- 
nical Committee. 


the previously infected ewes. Addi- 
tional evidence of a like nature from 
other experiments is available. For 
this reason, we must conclude that 
it is not necessary or even advisable 
to sell ewes that have aborted. They 
should be kept rather than replaced 
with an entirely fresh group that 
have never been exposed to the dis- 
ease. 

(2) There is but one case on record 
where the ram has been proved to 
have transmitted the infection to 
ewes at breeding time. Rams that 
had been experimentally infected by 
inoculation of the organism into the 
genital organs did not transmit the 
infection when bred to ewes which 
had no history of the disease. 
Abortion can be experimentally pro- 
duced by the feeding of infected tis- 
sues and fluids during the last three 
months of pregnancy. It is much 
more difficult to accomplish in the 
first 60 days of gestation. These re- 
sults aren’t final but they do suggest 
that most vibrionic infections are 
picked up 60 or more days after con- 
ception. 

(4) The work has proved quite conclu- 
sively the unreliable nature of the 
blood test (agglutination) for the 
detection of infected animals. 

(5) A large amount of valuable techni- 
cal data has been obtained relative 
to the fundamental nature of the 
causative organism. Such basic in- 
formation is necessary before the 
true picture of the disease can be 
understood. This data will all fit 
into the jigsaw puzzle when enough 
of it is at hand. However, as yet the 
most important objective hasn’t 
been solved. 


(3 
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Control of Vibriosis 


The question may be asked, “Why 
hasn’t vibriosis been controlled?” The 
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very simpie answer is that we haven’t 
enough information on the disease. More 
research is needed. We do not know how 
the ewes become infected or where the 
microorganism lives between the time the 
animal aborts and the next pregnancy. 
When this information is obtained you 
can sit back and take a deep breath 
in the realization that the disease can 
be prevented. This may or may not cost 
a lot of money and time. We may develop 
this information easily and quickly or it 
may resist your research workers a long 
time. Some such problems have been 
pretty tough to crack. 

You may wonder how the National 
Wool Growers Association became in- 
volved. Vibriosis in sheep isn’t new. Its 
existence was first recorded in the U. S. 
in 1919. We described the occurrence 
in Montana in 1920, but the nature of 
the disease has made it easily passed 
over from year to year. Sometimes only 
a few premature lambs are noticed but 
there is no way of predicting how exten- 
sive the outbreak may be. It usually 
strikes once and then disappears for 
good or at least for some years. This 
very fact makes the disease difficult to 
study. It has been hard to hold the 
sheepmen’s interest, for such sporadic 
losses tend to give the owner a false 
sense of security. He tells himself, “I 
lost a few lambs but now that’s over. I 
needn’t worry, for it won’t bother me 
again.” Maybe it won’t but some other 
grower may have the next loss and it 
might hit the first grower again some 
time later. 

Losses from vibrionic abortion in re- 
cent years have been much more exten- 
sive than usual. The years of 1949 and 
1952 were the worst. Idaho seems to have 
suffered more than any of the other 
Western States, for there were severe 
outbreaks both years. The thing that 
pulled the cork on this chain of events 
that had been accumulating for some 30 
years was the severe losses of the two 
years just mentioned. 


Result of Vibriosis 


The Idaho Livestock Production Credit 
Association records show the lambing 
percentage for the State to have been 108, 
for the years 1948 and 1950. But in 1949, 
the percentage was down to 102. So we 
must conclude that the six percent differ- 
ence was probably the result of vibriosis. 
This meant something like 52,000 lambs 
lost. Idaho lambs brought an average of 
$20.43 in 1949, thus the staggering loss 
of $1,062,360. 

Colorado and Idaho suffered heavy 
losses in 1952. Approximately 100,000 
premature births were recorded, which 
when calculated on a $15 to $20 market 
lamb basis meant $1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000. Losses in the other Western States 
weren’t excessive and there are no re- 
liable records, but undoubtedly the dis- 
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ease must have cost the industry there 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Montana Experiment Station has 
put in a little research money, all we 
could afford, each year since 1920. Wyo- 
ming has done likewise. But no one State 
had enough research money to make a 
real all-out effort until the year 1952 
suddenly brought some of the members 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to the realization that a few such 
lamb crops, or lack of lamb crops as they 
had experienced that year, would ruin 
some of them. 


Research Program 


A meeting was called August 30, 1952, 
in Salt Lake City by W. H. Steiwer, then 
president of the NWGA, for the purpose 
of determining methods whereby the ex- 
cessive losses from vibriosis could be 
stopped. Interested workers from exper- 
iment stations, livestock sanitary organi- 
zations, and various State wool growers’ 
associations from the Intermountain 
States, California, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois, as well as the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were present for this meet- 
ing. A thorough discussion of the known 
facts regarding vibrionic abortion was 
presented by the research workers to 
give the assembled growers an opportu- 
nity to evaluate the serious nature of 
the problem. At the close of that meet- 
ing, President Steiwer appointed a gen- 
eral committee composed of Arthur H. 
Caine of Idaho, chairman; Everett Shuey 
of Montana; Brett Gray of Colorado; 
W. K. Heinbaugh of Wyoming, and M. 
V. Hatch of Utah. This committee was 
instructed “‘to get research on vibriosis 
started as rapidly and as reasonably as 
possible.” Their function was threefold: 
(1) To select the specific objective to be 
accomplished, 

(2) To supply the funds, 

(3) To appoint a technical committee 
to direct the research. 

The general committee chairman, A. 
H. Caine called a second vibriosis meet- 
ing September 21, 1952 in Pocatello at 
which time a technical committee was 
selected. This committee consists of Drs. 
Scott B. Brown, and L. H. Scrivner of 
Idaho; John I. Curtis and Wayne Binns, 
Utah; M. N. Reimenschneider and Rue 
Jensen, Colorado; J. F. Ryff and J. O. 
Tucker, Wyoming; C. E. Terrill, U. S 
Sheep Experiment Station of Dubois, 
Idaho; E. C. Stone of Washington; A. H. 
Frank and Charles G. Gray from the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; and 
Hadleigh Marsh and E. A. Tunnicliff of 
the Montana Veterinary Research Lab- 
oratory, with the latter chosen as chair- 
man. 

This technical committee set up the 
program of research with each institu- 
tion taking that phase of work which 
fitted best its physical facilities, techni- 


cal help and currently available work 
funds. 

The collaborating groups are the ani- 
mal disease research departments and 
laboratories of the Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, the Wyoming State Vet- 
erinary Laboratory, the Idaho Sheep 
Commission, and the Agricultural Re. 
search Service at Beltsville, Maryland. 


Funds Allotted 


The vibriosis research program is fi- 
nanced by the regular allotments of funds 
for animal disease research at each of 
the State experiment stations, the Wyo- 
ming State Veterinary Laboratory, the 
Idaho Sheep Commission and the USDA 
Agricultural Research Service. A yearly 
allotment of $17,500 was made available 
in February 1953 for regional research 
on this problem and in September 1954, 
$21,000 was allotted the problem. Both 
of these appropriations came from the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service. 
In 1953 an annual grant of $7,500 for 
this study was made to the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory by one 
of the large biological manufacturing 
companies. 

In 1952 before the regional research 
program had been organized, the com- 
bined research budget of the organiza- 
tions now cooperating totaled less than 
$5,000. The budget for 1954-55 is 
$86,500, which gives proof of the value 
of a combined move such as was made 
in this instance. 

The technical committee has _ been 
meeting twice a year for the purpose 
of evaluating the work of each group, 
and directing the research to those 
phases of the problem which in the end 
will most quickly produce the necessary 
information for control of the disease. 
There are plenty of intriguing questions 
which can be studied later after the all- 
important problem of “source of infec- 
tion” has been discovered. 

This is the first time a group of stock- 
men have realized the need for informa- 
tion on a specific disease problem and 
taken the necessary steps to secure that 
information. 

Heretofore, the usual procedure has 
been to pass a resolution recommending 
the need for such work to your respective 
State experiment stations. The work 
was started if the funds were available. 
Oftentimes, other equally pressing prob- 
lems may have prevented the full develop- 
ment of the desired information. 

In the case of vibriosis, the organiza- 
tion to procure funds and assign various 
phases of the research problem to the 
participating groups is producing good 
results. You of the National Wool 
Growers Association are to be congrat- 
ulated on the farsightedness of your 
action. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Concerning Promotion 





by GALE D. SMITH 
Public Relations Director, Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association, Salt 
Lake City. Address given at the 90th 
annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Wednesday, De- 
cember 8, 1954. 


OU might wonder why Producers 

Livestock Marketing Association 
would undertake a promotional cam- 
paign to increase lamb consumption 
when it deals only with livestock. How- 
ever, insofar as lamb is concerned, we 
feel that the big trouble with this del- 
icacy is the terrific maldistribution of 
a product which comprises only three 
percent of the meat diet of this country. 
Beef comprises 56 percent, or 86 pounds 
and pork 41 percent, or 63 pounds of 
our meat diet. 

Lamb’s three percent amounts to 4.6 
pounds of lamb per capita per year, or a 
total of 735 million pounds, which is 
consumed principally on the two sea 
coasts. The east coast area, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., north through New Eng- 
land, consumes about 37 pounds per 
capita, and the southern half of the 
Pacific Coast consumes some 26 pounds 
per person per year. This, then, leaves 
a very small per capita allocation for 
the rest of the Nation. The great Mid- 
west section from Pittsburgh to Omaha 
with its many millions of people con- 
sumes only about one pound of lamb 
per capita per year. The Rocky Moun- 
tain populace likewise eats only about 
one pound, while in the South and 
southeastern part of the country the 
consumption is less than one pound. 


To Create Demand 


Our idea was to create a larger de- 
mand for lamb in the low consuming 
areas in order to get a wider distribu- 
tion of a short supply commodity. We 
know that the dressed lamb trade is 
very dependent upon the New York 
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WHAT ABOUT LAMB? 


market. If we can spread the entire 
supply of lamb over a wider area, short- 
ages are bound to appear sectionally 
and gradually react back pricewise to 
the advantage of the grower. 

Producers, therefore, decided to make 
a test case campaign in the area around 
Salt Lake City, including Ogden to the 
north and Provo to the south, compris- 
ing a population of about 450,000. This 
program was started July 1 and ran 
through October 31, which ties in with 
the marketing period of the Idaho and 
Utah milk lambs. 

Before going into this campaign we 
approached the local packers to obtain 
figures on their lamb kill for consump- 
tion in the test area, for the two years 
prior to the test period, and similar 
information for the months of the cam- 
paign. This gave us a definite picture 
of the results of our efforts. 

We made considerable inquiry as to 
what would be the best type of promo- 
tion to use. We decided upon a sat: 
uration program on television and radio 
principally. All other media of promo- 
tion and advertising were also utilized. 
We had 15 to 18 short 20-second to one- 
minute hard hitting TV commercials 
and 60 radio releases presented on 
KDYL and KTVT each week. They all 
exemplified the many enticing values of 
lamb. 

This campaign was produced and su- 
pervised entirely by Producers Live- 
stock Marketing Association. The Fran- 
com Advertising Agency of Salt Lake 
City handled the presentation of the 
program. Much of the material used 
was obtained from the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the American 
Meat Institute, research departments of 
Swift & Co. and Armour & Company, 
various universities and the National 
Wool Growers Association. We certain- 
ly appreciated their assistance in this 
campaign. 


Satisfactory Results 


The results of the campaign were 
most satisfactory. For the month of 
July the increase in the slaughter was 
28 percent more than for the same 
month of last year; August showed a 
54 percent, September 66 percent, and 
October a 67 percent increase. The av- 
erage increase for the fourth-month 
period was 54.25 percent. One packer 
had an increase of over 250 percent 
during September. Many retail stores 
sold up to six times as much lamb dur- 
ing the campaign as they did in the 


same period a year ago. For the first 
time, Safeways sold more lamb than 
pork—almost twice as much. They are 
possibly the largest retailer of lamb 
in this area and their increase for the 
entire four months was 45 percent 
above a year ago. With the overall in- 
crease of 54.25, it verifies the fact that 
many stores which had _ heretofore 
handled little, if any, lamb, sold con- 
siderable during this campaign. 

We know there are many appealing 
qualities of lamb, but for our program 
we concentrated on what we called the 
“Four D’s”—the Deliciousness of lamb, 
its Digestibility, its Dynamic energy, 
and the Diet perfect food. One or more 
of these qualities appeals to everyone. 

With regard to the Deliciousness of 
lamb, it is unnecessary to try to sell 
any wool grower on this fact, but there 
are people who disagree. We concen- 
trated on the many varied cuts and 
menus of lamb; how to buy and pre- 
pare the less-known cuts—the shoulder, 
shanks, neck and ribs; furnished recipe 
booklets showing the many different 
ways to prepare and serve these un- 
common cuts. We continually reiterated 
that lamb must be served either piping 
hot or cold, never just warm; that lamb 
should be cooked slowly at not over 
300°; how to order a leg of lamb with 
the rack attached, and cut it so as to 
make three different meals; how a cold 
leg was the answer for that weekend 
picnic or outing; how quickly and easily 
chops are prepared, 12 to 15 minutes— 
the ideal menu for that hurry-up meal. 


Recommended Food 


As lamb is 98 percent digestible it 
is one of the most recommended foods 
for “touchy tummies.” It can be fed 
to babies six weeks old or to grandpa 
at 90. Doctors and dieticians prescribe 
lamb for many stomach disorders and 
it is ordinarily the first meat served 
patients after surgery. All of these 
factors with endorsements were brought 
out in our TV and radio releases by 
hospital administrators, doctors, and 
dieticians. 

The slenderizing features of lamb 
were presented in many ways. One TV 
spot with a beautiful model, who inci- 
dentally is Miss Utah for 1955, brought 
out her amazement at being overweight. 
The commercial showing the model on 
a bathroom scale, went something like 
“Mary had outstanding taste, but 
found it going to her waist. Then Mary 
found a slender plan — Mary had a 
little lamb.” 

We had one of the leading TV and radio 
announcers go on a lamb reducing diet 
and combined a contest as to how much 
weight he would lose in a two-week 
period. He actually lost eight pounds, 
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two ounces. We applied the slenderiz- 
ing values to stenographers, house- 
wives, hubbies and various plumpish 
persons; suggested the formula that by 
eating lamb and other lean meats three 
times a day, slighting sweets and 
starches that you could lose from six to 
10 pounds per month. 


Because of lamb’s high nutritive qual- 
ities it is filled with dynamic energy. 
This quality was used in connection 
with local sport figures showing how 
it provided the necessary energy so 
requisite for their play. Lamb was iden- 
tified as the ideal meat for white collar 
employees, stenographers, and the 
laborers at the hardest of physical work. 


Slogan Became By-word 


There were many interesting develop- 
ments in connection with this program. 
The slogan “What About Lamb?” be- 
came a by-word throughout the test 
area. All of our radio and TV spots 
ended with this saying, “When you have 
a meal to plan, What About Lamb?” 


Many kinds of promotion were used 
in this campaign, but the 75 TV and 
radio spot announcements each week 
were our principal media. “What 
About Lamb” streamers, including the 
four factors—For a Real Taste Treat— 
for Energy—for Easy Digestibility—for 
Slenderness, counter stickers showing 
a beautiful leg of lamb, gummed tape 
for wrapping meat carrying our slogan, 
and recipe booklets were given to all 
retail outlets as their sales helps. 
These were distributed by the packers 
which helped them obtain lamb orders. 
Beautiful lamb dishes with their recipes 
were displayed in the newspapers each 
week together with various ads bring- 
ing out the many values of lamb. A 
jingle contest, with lamb carcasses cut 
and wrapped for home freezer as week- 
ly prizes, was held, with a delux electric 
range given for the grand prize. Entry 
blanks were available, free, at all meat 
markets. A meat specialist of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board pre- 
sented a live television show explaining 
the many cuts of lamb and how to pre- 
pare them in many unique ways. 


One factor that was deliberately 
avoided in our program was lamb as an 
economical, or competitively priced, 
meat. True, we concentrated on the 
less-demanded cuts, the shoulder, neck, 
ribs and shanks, but lamb was never 
mentioned as cheap meat. Strange as it 
may seem, during this campaign prices 
of lamb legs and chops were reduced 
as much as 20 cents per pound, while 
there was no perceptible change in the 
carcass price. This was due to the re- 
tailer being able to sell the entire car- 
cass and taking the burden off the legs 
and chops. 
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Campaign Results 


Now, as to the result of this cam- 
paign. As stated before it increased 
the kill for consumption in the Salt 
Lake area 54.25 percent during the test 
period as compared with the previous 
year. This required 8,110 more car- 
casses in the area for the four months 
than in the same period in 1953. On 
a yearly basis it would take 24,330 more 
lambs for the 450,000 persons than in 
the year prior to the campaign. It in- 
creased their per capita consumption 
to 6.9 pounds, which is 1.1 pound above 
the national average. Imagine what this 
would amount to if such increase could 
be effected in the area between Pitts- 
burgh and Omaha, with one-third of the 
Nation’s populace, and where lamb con- 
sumption is only about one pound per 
capita per year! This increase would 
require 4,680,000 carcasses to supply 
this midwest section which, together 
with their present consumption, would 
utilize 40.4 percent of the entire lamb 
now consumed in the country. This 
would solve much of our maldistribu- 
tion problem. This same increase on a 
national basis, together with the pres- 
ent consumption, would require 46.5 
million stock sheep to produce sufficient 
lambs. 


In such case the question is, where 
would we get the supply? 


Any short supply commodity can be 
sold at fabulous prices if the demand 
is there. Remember black market meat. 
On the other hand, all the Cadillacs 
made could be readily sold at Chevrolet 
prices. However, General Motors would 
never be able to sell all their Cadillacs 
in California and New York at Cad- 
illac prices. Desire is the one factor 
that must be created to sell the very 
best of anything. If sufficient people 
were imbued with a strong enough de- 
sire for lamb, it could readily be sold 
throughout the entire country at Cad- 
illac prices. 


How Much Money? 


Now, the question in your mind is 
what would such a program cost. The 
75 television and radio releases cost 
about $900 per week. This price natu- 
rally varies according to population. 
Similar presentation in Chicago, for 
instance, would cost about $6,000 per 
week. With the expenses of our other 
miscellanecus advertising and publicity 
material, costs of producing the TV 
films, prizes for contests, etc., the en- 
tire program for the 171% weeks 
amounted roughly to $25,000. Whether 
we overdid the program, or whether the 
same results could be achieved at less 
cost, is a question. We do know our 
cost and the result. As you can see, 


this kind of promotion is costly, but 
effective. It is my honest opinion that 
the sooner we realize the urgent neces- 
sity of doing something for ourselves 
insofar as lamb promotion is concerned, 
the sooner the wool growing industry 
will be re-established on a sound and 
profitable basis. 


With the new National Wool Act 
and the possibility of a check-off from 
the incentive payment under Section 
708 thereof, I strongly recommend that 
every wool grower in the country vig- 
orously endorse the self-help provision 
to encourage the promotion, publicizing 
and advertising of lamb and wool. It 
is your livelihood and lamb has gone 
along on its own much too long, or been 
left almost entirely in the hands of 
the packers and retailers to promote 
and merchandise. It is high time that 
the wool growers themselves get into 
the promotion business on a big scale 
and sell their products, as did the citrus 
fruit growers, the salmon fisheries, the 
potato farmers, and others. We know it 
is going to take lots of money to finance 
such a program, but look at the avocado 
industry. At one time their product 
sold for about one to two cents each. 
They organized and took 15 percent of 
their gross earnings and put it into pro- 
motion, developed the trade name 
“Calavo,” and now they are getting 
from 20 to 50 cents each for their avo- 
cados, and are spending but 1.5 percent 
to 2 percent for their promotion. Lamb 
is in that same category. 


Major City Promotion 


My opinion in this matter is that a 
promotion similar to our test campaign 
be put on in a few of the major cities 
where the consumption is small, then 
expanded into more areas, and finally 
developed into a nationwide program. 
There are thousands of advertising 
agencies in the country who are pro- 
fessionals in promotion, as the Francom 
Agency here, who can be of great as- 
sistance in such a campaign. There is 
no question in my mind that such a 
program properly presented would 
mean more to the wool growing industry 
than anything heretofore tried. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
the material we have assembled for 
this campaign, the radio and television 
releases, the sales promotion helps, and 
all of our many ideas are available to 
your wool growers’ organizations, and, 
insofar as Producers Livestock Market- 
ing Association is concerned, we are 
pleased to have pioneered a concerted 
and effective lamb promotion campaign, 
and if our efforts have assisted the wool 
growing industry in any way we are 
most happy. 


The National Wool Grower 
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LAMB PROMOTION PROGRAM 





An Opportunity for Stability 


by ALED P. DAVIES 


Director of the Department of Live- 
stock, American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago. Address delivered before the 
90th Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, December 
7-9, Salt Lake City. 


would like to congratulate the officers 

and the staff of the National Wool 
Growers for having done extraordinar- 
ily fine work as engineers in getting the 
National Wool Act passed. 


Mistake not, this industry stands at 
a historic moment. I wonder how many 
of you here remember two young men 
speaking to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in Spokane in 1941 on 
the problems of lamb promotion and 
advertising. Those two young men 
then were much slimmer, younger, with 
no gray hair, and they were Casey 
Jones and Al Davies. Casey had just 
joined the staff, and I had just joined 
the staff of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and we followed ourselves on the 
program to discuss the very project 
that we are again talking about today. 
May I again repeat “again talking 
about” 13 years later, nearly 14 years 
later. 


Last Thursday I attended at the re- 
quest of the National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation a meeting in Chicago. Several 
members of our Beef Committee were 
meeting with the cattlemen on their 
hopes and aspirations to make an EAT 
MORE BEEF campaign a permanent 
program. They had also asked your 
President, Mr. Ray Willoughby, to re- 
port to that meeting on Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act and your hopes 
and aspirations. As I sat there listen- 
ing to Ray Willoughby’s very able dis- 
course on this program I suddenly 
realized that the hopes and aspirations 
of the wool growers of America and 
lamb growers of America and the lamb 
feeders of America and the lamb 
butchers of America were about to be 
realized, that we are now on the 
threshold of a program that, if wisely 
carried through, can give this industry 
one of its last, if not its last, opportu- 
nity to reach stability and again be- 
come an expanding and important in- 
dustry in American agriculture. 


Two Million Dollars 


Ray told us about it, and that evening 
I tossed and turned, and the next morn- 
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ing I walked into the office with blood 
in my eye. I called two of my very good 
friends on the staff, our advertising 
manager and our economist, brought 
them into the office and said, “Boys, 
I have a shock for you. Theoretically, 
I just tossed on this desk a check for 
two million dollars for you to spend on 
lamb advertising promotion. What 
would you do with it? That is, after 
you picked yourself up from the floor 
from a dead faint?” And they said, 
“Are you serious?” I said, “I am not 
serious to the effect that we have two 
million dollars, but somebody is going 
to have two million dollars, more than 
two million dollars. What are they 
going to do with it, how are they going 
to spend it?” 


I said, “I want you to put your brains 
to work to think what would we do with 
it.” 

Thirteen years ago the American 
Meat Institute was given that very 
problem, to spend two and a half mil- 
lion dollars on advertising on all meats 
including lamb. For a year before we 
spent any of the money, before we ever 
had it, we spent all our time in finding 
out answers to questions on things we 
had no idea about. The first thing we 
realized was that a meat packer might 
be the smartest man in America, run a 
packing house and it would be a good 
one and he would know nothing about 
advertising. The same thing goes for 
sheepherders. They can be the finest 
sheepmen in America and know nothing 
about advertising. 


A man can be a fine sales manager 
and know nothing about the power or 
impact or the importance of using ad- 
vertising. The influence of advertising 
on the market, the use of advertising 
on consumer acceptance, the use of 
names are all important. Some of you 
are old enough to remember that the 
American Meat Institute used to be 
called the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. One of the first things we 
realized, if we were going to have nice 
beautiful ads in Life or Time or the 
Saturday Evening Post or any other 
place to reach the consumer, Mrs. 
America, the lady who decides what 
you eat most of the time, we were going 
to have to talk to her about the nu- 
tritional quality of meats. We had to 
have believability. Suddenly we real- 
ized, if you signed such an ad “The 
American Institute of Meat Packers,” 
the question “What do packers do?” 


would come to mind. They kill ani- 
mals. An awful lot of them react just 
like that. 


Be Careful of Name 


One of the first things we did was 
change our name to “The American 
Meat Institute.” Think very seriously 
before a nickel of this money is spent 
by anybody that they better not have 
the name of “sheep” or “wool” tied to 
any advertising on lamb. That we 
know. You had better have possibly a 
subsidiary called the National Lamb 
Council. That is just an idea for you 
to think about. 


We are going to try to set down in 
the Institute staff all the things that 
we want to know before we would ac- 
cept the responsibility if it were ours, 
which it is not, to spend this money: 
What questions we want answers to, 
basically what do we know? The last 
comprehensive study of lamb consump- 
tion and distribution in America was 
done by the American Meat Institute in 
1936. 


Cast your mind back to the America 
of 1936, to the population pattern of 
1936, to the income pattern of 1936. In 
1936 we were able to say that lamb was 
generally consumed by people in the 
high income bracket. What was it, 
$2,500 and up? Since 1936 the income 
of most of the American people has 
gone up. But obviously, the lamb con- 
sumption of the American people hasn’t 
gone up. Basically, what is your battle? 
As I have said, and you have heard me 
state it before, the 40-ounce stomach 
is the battleground for all food prod- 
ucts, and into that stomach and out of 
that dollar must come your share of it. 
It is going to call for tremendous wis- 
dom on the part of the producers, and I 
say this advisedly, in handling this fund 
or suggesting how it can be handled. 
It is a historic moment, and, gentle- 
men, for the first time in history 
the Government of the United States 
is a collection agency for a quasi pri- 
vate agency to spend taxpayers’ money, 
if you please, to advertise a product of 
farm and ranch. 


A Pioneering Policy 


It is a pattern that I sincerely be- 
lieve, in some way or other, in some 
medium or other, will be followed by 
others. You are pioneering it. Whether 
it is the right thing or wrong thing 
has been decided by the Congress in 
their wisdom. It is their policy, it is the 
policy of the Government. Therefore, 
you have a tremendous challenge and 
tremendous responsibility. I am not 
here to preach. I am here to tell you 
how we think we could be of help to you. 
We have just for the first time in his- 
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tory organized a lamb and sheep com- 
mittee in the Institute with the same 
standing as the beef committee made up 
of the men from the packing industry 
who are responsible for the lamb busi- 
ness. 

I think when our staff people have 
got the best things they can on this 
thing that I will call them together and 
put the microscope of practicability on 
our ideas. Then I think we will work 
some more on it. We will take it up 
with your advertising and planning 
committee and have them take a look 
at it. In due course I think I shall pre- 
sent it to the various segments of the 
industry whose responsibility may be in 
this field to decide the policy. It will 
not be a complete plan. It will not be 
a comprehensive document. It will 
mostly be, “Do this,” and, “Don’t do 
that.” I think that we would be derelict 
in our duty as members of this great 
industry if we did not put up some cau- 
tion signals. 


One of them is, gentlemen, I plead 
with you, think in terms of an industry 
program. As a producer of a small 
bunch of lambs every spring in Indiana 
I start lambing in January, I sell my 
30 or 40 head in July. I would be de- 
lighted to see all the producer and 
punch advertising put against lamb, 
that is, the week my lambs go to mar- 
ket. But what happens if all the money, 
if all the energy, if all the push or all 
the promotion goes into one section of 
the year? It changes the price level 
radically. What does it do? It increases 
the hills and valleys that have been 
the bane of this business. 


An Educational Program 


Therefore, you have to think in terms 
of industry reaction, of what this will 
do to marketing all the time. Then let’s 
not think in terms of a promotional 
campaign but an educational program. 
Let’s find out what the problem is. 
Why is the consumption of lamb down? 
What is the relation of lamb to poul- 
try? What is the relation of lamb to 
beef? What is the relation of one part 
of lamb to the other? Why is there 
such a large difference in the per capita 
consumption of lamb in Philadelphia 
versus Pittsburgh, two cities in Penn- 
sylvania? What change has there been 
in the movement of people to the 
Northwest? 


What is the most effective way you 
should spend this money? You should 
not spend any of it until you know what 
you are doing. Let me point out another 
word of caution. When the American 
Meat Institute announced they were 
going to spend some money, every pro- 
moter and every advertising agency in 
the United States was sure they had 
the answer. 
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You are going to be under pressure 
from everyone who believes he has 
got the answer and this is the way to 
do it. So, I urge, number one, that these 
people who have the responsibility 
think industrywide, that you call upon 
as many segments of the industry as 
possible for aid and advice, that, three, 
you realize that you have in your hands 
a weapon that can make this industry 
or completely and utterly destroy it. 
What about the positive ideas? 


Bear in mind, gentlemen, that this 
40-ounce stomach is being defended. 
Somebody else wants to get in there. 
Don’t make unnecessary enemies. Try 
to make friends. Try to ride in that 
stomach on the back of somebody else. 
Remember those ads of pork and apples 
or lamb and something else? Those are 
the ideas. 


Unromantic and Undramatic 


What about doing this job of research 
which is a very nasty slow-moving and 
completely unromantic and undramatic 
thing to do? None of us are going to 
be happy if the wool growers or who- 
ever is running this thing are spending 
a lot of time and effort in research on 
consumption reaction. We want to see 
something done. Why not move in on 
the restaurant and the hotel? Why not 
really move there to start with? Be- 
cause I know you people well enough 
to know that, if this thing goes into 
operation in January, you will want 
some action by February. 

Basically, the responsibility of spend- 
ing a large sum of money for advertis- 
ing is a real one. I urge caution, and 
I urge wisdom, and I urge industry 
thinking. 


Let's Work Together 
For Mutual Interests 


by 
JAMES L. STANNARD, 
Ill 


President of the Boston 
Wool Trade, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Speech given 
before the 90th Annual 
Convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers 
Association, December 7- 
9, Salt Lake City. 


MR. STANNARD 


am here as the representative of 700 
dealers, topmakers, and agents, and 
rumors to the contrary, they are not all 
older than I am. We have a very strong 
feeling that we would like to express to 





you. We have always had differences 
of opinion in the past, and I am sure 
we will have them in the future. But 
there are so many fields in which we 
have a common interest and which 
through united effort we can achieve 
mutual good that it has always seemed 
a crime to me and to others that we 
haven’t taken advantage of those op- 
portunities. 

During this month there were hear- 
ings on tariff matters that vitally affect 
you and vitally affect us. Involved were 
wool blankets which are a specific item 
on which they are seeking specific tar- 
iff reduction, and knitted outerwear, 
another target for specific tariff reduc- 
tion. These things vitally affect both 
of us. They are things that we have 
a common interest in, and we can do 
common good in working together. 

In the field of the wool fiber promo- 
tion we certainly have a common inter- 
est. In the question that came up yes- 
terday in the wool committee meeting 
regarding the stockpile situation, we 
feel that it is a great threat to all of 
us. It is joint participation in formu- 
lating a diversion or new solution to 
the stockpile problem that is to our 
mutual benefit. So, all I came here to 
say to you is wherever we can, and, 
heaven knows there are many, many 
ways we can promote work together 
to our mutual interest and to the mu- 
tual interest of the wool fiber, we are 
ready and willing, and we hope we can 
achieve these ends. 


AUSTRALIANS INCREASE 
OUTPUT OF FINE WOOL 


HE proportion of fine wools (60’s 

quality and above) in the 1953-54 
Australian wool clip was 77.0 per cent, 
as compared with 75.6 per cent in 1952- 
53, according to recent analysis, just 
released by the Wool Statistical Service 
of the Australian Wool Bureau. This 
continued a trend towards greater pro- 
duction of fine wool, and brought its 
percentage in the clip to the highest 
point since the war. 

The analysis shows that while fine 
wools as 4 whole have increased in per- 
centage, 70’s and finer qualities have 
lost ground slightly. Generally speak- 
ing, the current trend in the clip is for 
both the finest Merino qualities and 
the crossbreds to diminish in impor- 
tance, concentrating the bulk of the 
clip into the range from 60’s to 64’s. 

There was a sharp increase in veg- 
etable fault in the 1953-54 clips. Wools 
classified as free or nearly free com- 
prised 41 percent of the clip, compared 
with 48 percent for the previous season. 
Combined with a heavier proportion of 
dust, this resulted in a lower yielding 
clip, particularly in the Eastern States 
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SALE OF TWO RANGE 1 Fatten Lambs 


WOOL 


CLIPS 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Wool Specialist, University of Wyoming 


VERY shearing season in the last 30 

years has produced examples of our 
inadequate wool selling system in this 
country. 

Take for example the case of one 
wool grower who got 4.3 cents a pound, 
grease basis, less for his wool than his 
good neighbor. Yet he actually received 
22 percent more money per fleece. 


Let us call these neighbors Sam Suint 
and Cal Crimp. 

Each clip was of average staple 
length for the grades produced. Suint’s 
wool was a typical crossbred range clip 
containing bulk fine and half blood with 
an edge of three-eighths blood. Cal 
Crimp’s clip was mostly fine wool with 
some half blood but no three-eighths. 


As far as is known the sheep in each 
outfit got adequate feed, both natural 
and supplemental, during the year. En- 
vironmental conditions on both ranges 
differed markedly in one respect: Sam 
Suint’s sheep were in snow most of the 
winter, while Cal Crimp’s sheep were 
on dry range with little snow cover at 
any time. 

The “going price” for wool in the 
area at shearing time was between 50 
cents and 52 cents a pound, grease 
basis. 

Enough of the background. 

Sam Suint sold his wool for 54.8 cents 
a pound, and Cal Crimp sold his wool 
for 50.5 cents a pound. Therefore, 
Suint got 4.3 cents a pound more than 
Crimp. At first glance it would appear 
that Suint had made a better sale than 
Crimp. 


However, Suint’s fleece averaged only 
10.8 pounds in weight giving him a re- 
turn of $5.92 per fleece (54.8 cents x 
10.8 pounds). Crimp’s fleeces averaged 
14.3 pounds in weight giving him a 
return of $7.22 per fleece (50.5 cents 
x 14.3 pounds ) 


Therefore, while Suint got 4.3 cents 
a pound more for his wool, Crimp got 
$1.30 a fleece more for his clip. 

Now, let us proceed further with our 
analysis and determine what each wool 
grower probably would have received 
for his wool under a superior marketing 
system. Note chart S)—> 
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From this analysis it will be seen that 
the value per fleece was almost exactly 
the same in each clip. On the basis of 
these values Sam Suint should have 
been paid 58.8 cents a pound and Cal 
Crimp should have been paid 44.3 cents 
a pound, grease basis. 

On the basis of actual prices paid for 
each clip the difference was 4.3 cents 
a pound, grease basis; the difference 
should have been 14.5 cents a pound, 
grease basis. 

This example serves to illustrate the 
unfairness of our present wool-buying 
practices. 

For many years the wool grower with 
the heavy-shrinking wool has obtained 
more money per fleece than the grower 
with the light-shrinking wool. 

The “going price” for wool in a dis- 
trict does not give all growers the same 
income. Under our “going price” sys- 
tem, the spread in values for grease 
wool in the district in any one year 
generally is seven or eight cents a 
pound. In reality, based upon absolute 
shrinkages by core test, grade, etc., the 
spread in values should be at least 20 
cents a pound 

It is widely known that domestic wool 
clips are not bought upon their exact 
values based upon accurate shrinkage, 
quality and length of staple. Wool clips 
in the West are largely bought at prices 
that wool growers will accept. 

The wool grower who has three 
pounds per fleece more than his neigh- 
bor is ahead even if he takes three cents 
a pound less for his clip. 


Use Pellet Ration 


1° you want to fatten your lambs 
quicker and cheaper, feed them pellet 
rations containing low-quality rough- 
age. 

According to studies reported by five 
University of Illinois scientists at the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Animal Production in Chicago, this 
will result in a higher feed consumption 
with more rapid gains at less cost. 

In this feeding test, six lots of 50 
lambs each were self-fed three rations 
of different quality. Each ration was 
fed to one lot in meal form, while a 
companion lot received the same ration 
as pellets. 

The rations used were: (1) alfalfa 
meal and ground yellow shelled corn, 
(2) timothy meal, ground yellow shelled 
corn, soybean oil meal and molasses 
in proportions to furnish about the 
same amounts of total digestible nu- 
trients and crude protein as ration one 
and, (3) timothy meal and ground yel- 
low shelled corn. 

Pelleting the rations containing tim- 
othy meal as the roughage not only 
stimulated feed consumption and daily 
gains, but the lambs also put on a finish 
more rapidly, made more efficient use 
of their feed and had higher carcass 
grades than lambs receiving the same 
rations as meal. 

The two lots receiving the pelleted 
timothy rations actually outgained the 
lot fed the pelleted alfalfa ration. This 
gives evidence that satisfactory gains 
can be obtained on low quality rough- 
ages if daily feed consumption is high. 
Pelleting of alfalfa and corn was of 
limited value in improving lamb per- 
formance. 

The feeding trial was conducted by 
H. A. Cate, J. M. Lewis, R. J. Webb, 
M. E. Mansfield and U. S. Garrigus, 
Animal Science Department, Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Clip Clip 
Fp suct Oe 10.8 pounds 14.3 pounds 
See ena 58 per cent 69 per cent 
BS aor 4.5 pounds 4.4 pounds 
eects 8 cents 8 cents 
LEMS ER et 19 cents 25.8 cents 
Bo eee Jancis $1.60 $1.70 
$1.41 $1.44 
Cece $6.35 $6.34 
SS ee 58.8 cents 44.3 cents 


(*Marketing cost per pound, grease basis, is estimated at: freight, truck- 
ing, etc., three cents; grading, 1.5 cents; commission, profit, etc., 3.5 cents.) 
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UTAHNS HONOR LEADERS 


48th Annual Convention 
Held in Salt Lake City 


ONORS were paid the capable lead- 

ers of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at their 48th annual convention 
held in Salt Lake City on January 27 
and 28. 

Besides formulating and adopting a 
workable program for 1955, Utah sheep- 
men— 

1. Voiced continued confidence in Don 
Clyde of Heber City, by reelecting him 
president of the association—(unoffi- 
cial tabulations show for the 18th year 
in a row). 

2. Awarded James A. Hooper of Salt 
Lake City, who has been secretary of 
the Utah Wool Growers Association 
since 1918, a set of matched luggage 
for his untiring efforts for the livestock 
industry. Hooper has been connected 
in an executive capacity with the live- 
stock industry since 1908. 

A group of well-informed speakers 
appeared before the two-day conven- 
tion. Included among them was Frank 
W. ImMasche, Deputy Director, USDA, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, Live- 
stock and Dairy Division, Washington, 
D. C. 

In discussing the Wool Act of 1954, 
ImMasche told the Utah growers that 
as soon as the Act goes into effect 
(April 1, 1955), the “Federal Govern- 
ment will no longer be in the wool 
business.” 

Dr. Daryl Chase, newly selected pres- 
ident of the Utah State Agricultural 
College, spoke of accomplishments 
along the lines of agricultural science 
being made by the USAC at Logan. 

“Utah’s great Land Grant college 
can’t help you unless we know your 
problems,” Dr. Chase stated. “Let us 
know of these problems. Tell your Ex- 
tension Service men about them,” he 
urged. 

The president’s annual address, given 
by Don Clyde, urged Utah members not 
to be “stampeded or coerced into ac- 
cepting an unreasonable reduction in 
(your) permitted livestock numbers on 
public lands, even if you don’t receive 
a new 10-year permit.” 

“Go to the Board—BLM Advisory 
Board,” he urged, “and ask for assist- 
ance. And may I say to the Boards, 
‘Get some backbone into your decisions. 
Don’t let an over-zealous ambitious 
grazier cripple our producers’ winter 
set-up.’” Sheepmen were asked by 
Clyde to care well for their ranges. 

A former Utahn, Seth T. Shaw, now 
manager of the Administrative Branch 
Office of Safeway Stores, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke to the convention 
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James A. Hooper, left, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association since 1918, was presented with 
luggage at the Utah convention by Don Clyde, 
president of the group since 1939. Hooper was 
honored for his service to the livestock industry. 


regarding the price outlook for the 1955 
lamb crop. 

In a summary of his speech, Shaw 
gave the following points: 

1. The USDA prediction for total 
meat supply in 1955 will be about the 
same as in 1954. 

2. Lamb prices are influenced by the 
prices of other meats. 

3. Lamb consumption could be in- 
creased materially with little effect on 
price in relation to other meats. 

4. Lamb consumption varies widely 
by geographic area. 

5. Lamb responds very well to adver- 
tising. 

6. Lamb is eaten occasionally by a 
lot of people. 

7. Poultry is offering other meats 
greater competition. 

8. Lamb is doing well as baby food, 
but could do better. 

USAC’s Dr. Wayne Binns gave an 
illustrated lecture on various diseases 
of sheep and the cures and preventions 
that are possible. Dr. Binns’ very in- 
formative and helpful statement was 
warmly received by the attentive audi- 
ence. 

At the last convention session, Allan 
Jenkins of Newton, was elected vice 
president of the association. Jenkins 
is president of the Utah Registered 
Sheep Breeders Association and was 
given the 1954 award by that group for 
outstanding service to Utah’s sheep 
industry. (See story and picture oppo- 
site page.) 

Members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
reelected their 1954 officers to serve 
for 1955. 


Utah growers by convention action: 


Endorsed the resolutions adopted by the National 
Wool Growers Association in their 1955 platform 
and program. 

Commended the Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 


Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export Policy for 
their work and suggested that they be vigilant 
in their efforts which Utahns hope will shortly he 
reward 

Suggested that the markets of the United States 
be held sacred for the production of American prod. 
ucts and that they be protected by tariffs, embargoes 
and other means that would insure the American 
market for American people. 

Voiced interest in research, promotion and adver. 
tising and requested that adequate research be de 
veloped as it pertains to these three fields in the 
interest of economy in production, diversification 
in use, and better distribution through marketing. 

Commended the S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
as well as other Federal groups and State units 
in their desire to control and eradicate diseases found 
in sheep. Urged that this effort be increased. 

Voiced appreciation for and endorsement of the 
position taken by the National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee. Requested they continue their effort to extend 
the involuntary conversion feature of the capital 
gains tax to livestock when sales of breeding stock 
have been forced by drought. 

Commended Utah State Tax Commission for their 
fairness and cooperation. 

Suggested that the officers and directors of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association study the advisabil- 
ity of affiliating with the Utah Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

Strongly urged the restoration of necessary funds 
to the budgets of the Experimental Services at the 
Utah State Agricultural College, so that needed 
and necessary activities may be carried on as aids 
to a very depressed industry. Commended these fine 
services. 

Commended Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary and the 
officers of the Utah association for the fine work they 
have done. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Recommended the policy of leasing in place all 
Sections 2, 16, 32 and 36 to the individual within 
whose grazing allotment they fall on a carrying 
capacity basis, and recommended that this policy be 
established by law. 

Recommended that the sale of State land, when 
made, be made on the basis of appraised valuation, 
giving the adjacent property owners, and individuals 
with prior use of the land, first opportunity to pur- 
chase. Recommended that this be established by law. 

Recommended that when Federal withdrawals are 
made within the State, that the State’s equity within 
such withdrawals be satisfied by cash settlements. 

Voiced opposition to the attitude of the BLM in 
ignoring local and State advisory boards in matters 
pertaining to the permittees. 

Registered a protest to the BLM on the reorgan- 
ization from a regional administration to an area 
administration and the increase in grazing fees. 
Recommended association officers call these matters 
to attention of Utah’s Congressional delegation. 

Commended the local BLM employees in their 
efforts to administer the Taylor Grazing Act, but 
recommended that before reductions are made, ample 
consideration be given all facts and no reduction 
be made until the local board has been given an 
opportunity to review the conditions in the presence 
of the permittee. 

Recommended that the Utah executive committee 
cooperate with officials of the National Wool Growers 
Association in an effort to confer with the American 





Results of a selective open-face breeding project 
being carried on by the USAC with a grant from 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation were displayed 
at the Utah convention. A ewe (above) was sheared 
down the middle to display her four inch staple 
length wool grown in 12 months. The average fine 
wool range clip has a staple of less than 2.5 inches 


in the same period. The display advised: “For 
greater returns, select open-faces and larger 
fleeces.” Sounds like good advice! 


“ 
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Mining Congress regarding regulations of mining 
claims. 

Recommended that funds being spent for halogeton 
control be spent entirely on reseeding. 


MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 


Favored and recommended to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that an assignment of the incentive 
payments to be made under the Wool Act of 1954 
be permitted all growers who so desire. Proclaimed 
that said incentive payment should be subject to 
limitations which will guarantee assurance to the 
producer that the entire incentive payment will be 
received by him. 

Favored the activation of Section 708 (Self-Help 
Section of the Wool Act) and the deduction from 
the incentive payments of an amount not to exceed 
one-cent per pound. Voiced favor, in principle, of 
the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

Commended The Wool Bureau, Inc., for its active 
interest in advertising wool and promoting its use. 

Recommended a deduction by wool handlers of 
10-cents per bag in the interest of wool promotion 
until there is a deduction from the wool incentive 
payment. 

Commended Wool, Inc., composed of the Boston 
and Philadelphia Wool Trades and The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., and urged their continued efforts. 

Recommended that the month of September be 
declared Utah Lamb Month by the Utah Wool Growers 
Association and the Governor of Utah, and that an 
extensive advertising and promotion program be 
carried on during that time, when most Utah lambs 
go to market. 

Commended the Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association for the very successful lamb promotion 
campaign carried on last fall in the Salt Lake- 
Ogden-Provo areas. 

Urged legislation that would abolish the war-time 
Federal excise tax of three percent on transportation 
of property and 10 percent on passenger fares. 

Voiced need of legislation that will afford injunc- 
tive relief to the producers of perishable agricultural 
commodities, especially the processing of lamb. Rec- 
ommended that whenever labor disputes are in prog- 
ress, to which such producers are not a party, that 
injunctive relief should be provided to avoid threat- 
ened serious loss to such producers. 

Commended R. C. Pollock, retired general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
for his outstanding work. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Favored a continuation of the bounty with an 
increased. mill levy on sheep of five mills and asked 
that turkey growers be appealed to for assistance 
in the predatory animal program. 

Supported an increased Federal appropriation for 
predatory animal control by the Federal Government. 
Asked for $1,500,000. 

Expressed sincere appreciation for the outstanding 
services performed in predatory animal control work. 


BIG GAME ANIMALS 


Requested that the Utah State Fish and Game 
Department give closer scrutiny to the areas where 
they are contemplating planting of big game animals. 

Voiced belief that that section of the Utah Fish 
and Game Code pertaining to the posting of private 
land should be amended, so that private land owners 
— F ed the vested rights to which property is 
entitled. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Endorsed the principles embodied in Senate Bill 
2548, commonly known as the Hope-Aiken Bill, and 
urged that these principles be supported rather than 
the proposed -_ which was designed to sup- 
plement this bill. 

Voiced af + lt that the Forest Service give 
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Looking over a chart of what may be possible 
under the Wool Act of 1954 are Utahns Mrs. Lee 
Barton of Manti, left, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Christensen of Ephraim. The chart gathered a 


lot of attention. 
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attention to the well-established fact, that when the 
range is suitable for one class of livestock, it is 
suitable for all classes, and that better management 
of seasonal use must be developed if ranges are to 
be properly managed. 

Requested that growers be conferred with before 
any common use ranges are discontinued and re- 
quested that if such a change is made, permittees 
be granted all concessions possible in working out 
an orderly change. 

Asked the Congress to appropriate annually the 
full amount authorized under the Granger-Thye Act 
for range improvement and asked that any balance 
remaining be used under good management for the 
improvement of the range and not considered as 
surplus. 

Urged that State, county and Federal funds be made 
available to eradicate poison and noxious weeds. 

Renewed 1954 request that permittees should be 
reimbursed where renewal of preference is denied. 


Allan Jenkins Honored 
For Industry Efforts 


N outstanding record in 1954 sheep 

shows and sales in Utah brought to 
Allan Jenkins of Newton, the second 
annual Utah Registered Sheep Breed- 
ers Association award of merit for 
stand-out efforts in the advancement of 
the sheep industry. The award was 
presented at the Utah Wool Growers’ 
Convention, January 28, in Salt Lake 
City. 

Top-showings by Jenkins at the Utah 
State Fair and the Ogden Livestock 
Show brought good publicity to Utah’s 
sheep industry. He also made good rec- 
ords throughout the year at various 
ram and ewe sales. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, was head of the committee which 
selected Jenkins. 

The main function of the Utah Reg- 
istered Sheep Breeders Association is 
to improve the production of lamb and 
wool in the State of Utah. They aided 
in bringing the Utah State Fair a bet- 
ter sheep show with higher premiums 
in 1954; held a summer outing for their 
members; aided in bringing a better 
sheep show to the Ogden Livestock 
Show; and acted as co-sponsors of the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. 

Officers for 1954 were reelected for 
1955. They are: Jenkins, president, Dr. 
John Beal, Cedar City, vice president, 





Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah, is holding 
the award he was given for his outstand- 
ing efforts on behalf of the Utah sheep 
industry in 1954. He was also elected 
vice president of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association. 


and Professor Russell R. Keetch of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Lo- 
gan, secretary. 


Drought Emergency 
Programs to Close 


PPLICATIONS for assistance under 

the drought emergency hay and feed 
grain programs will not be accepted 
from farmers and ranchers after mid- 
night February 15, 1955, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced. 

Kenneth L. Scott, director, USDA’s 
Agricultural Credit Services, said an- 
nouncement of a deadline for accept- 
ance of new applications is in accord 
with the USDA’s policy of bringing 
drought emergency feed programs to 
an end as soon as spring pasture and 
forage becomes available. He _ said, 
however, that if acute drought condi- 
tions continue in any area it is contem- 
plated that State Drought Committees 
will request continued assistance. 

Director Scott also reminded that 
while the railroad industry’s contribu- 
tion to the drought disaster program— 
a 50 percent reduction in the rate for 
hauling hay into designated areas—will 
expire February 15, the Government’s 
part in the program (half the actual 
cost of transporting hay up to $10 per 
ton) will continue on all deliveries to 
eligible farmers and ranchers until 
midnight March 31, 1955. 

Under the emergency feed program, 
farmers or ranchers in designated 
drought counties make application 
through local Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration county committees for this spe- 
cial assistance. If they are eligible 
under provisions of the program, they 
are given farmer’s purchase orders 
covering the approved amount of grain. 

Purchase orders are good for $1 
per hundredweight on the amount of 
grain involved, and may be issued for 
needed supplemental supplies for a 
period of up to 60 days. Applications 
approved before the February 15 cut- 
off date could therefore cover supplies 
needed up to the middle of April. 

Feed grain purchase orders issued to 
farmers, ranchers or dairymen must be 
used by them to purchase approved 
quantities of feed grains soon enough 
so that dealers will have ample time to 
present the purchase orders to Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
county offices, in counties where issued, 
before the expiration of 120 days after 
date of issuance. Dealers, or other 
holders of dealers’ certificates, will con- 
tinue to have 120 days from the date of 
issuance of the dealer’s certificate to 
purchase replacement supplies from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Lloyd Avilla 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Edward Waara 
South Dakota 


John V. Withers 
Oregon 


POLITICAL POTENCY, PROMO- 
TION AND INFORMATION! 


HE other day Corwin King and | 

drove to Dayton, Washington with 
Mervin DeRuwe with the idea of estab- 
lishing a Columbia County Wool Grow- 
ers Association and having them 
affiliate with the Washington Wool 
Growers. Everything was going smooth- 
ly until one of the farm flock owners 
asked us just how a farm flock operator 
would be benefited by belonging to the 
State and National Wool Growers. He 
didn’t want the usual chatter about 
there being strength in numbers—he 
reasoned that they could gain quite a 
bit by pooling their wool and their 
lambs if there were sufficient numbers 
to attract a buyer, but he wanted to 
know just how the programs we had 
would put dollars in his pocket. 


Everyone in the area knew that De- 
Ruwe and other large operators re- 
ceived many benefits from the Wool 
Growers as range operators, but how 
about the little guy? When a man cuts 
the chatter out of it, and wants the 
clear facts it puts his informer in the 
position of hunting his hole card to see 
if this whole thing is worth while. 


We told the guy that the National 
Association gave him the Wool Bill 
which would ultimately give him an 
extra dime in his pocket for each pound 
of wool if present estimates are correct. 


Then we took up the subject of the 
publication THE NATIONAL WoOoL GROW- 
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Frank Meaker 
Colorado 








Don Clyde 


R. W. Hodge 
Texas Utah 


ER. I mentioned that we had read the 
article on lack of Vitamin A having an 
adverse effect on a cow’s or calve’s eyes. 
We had that particular trouble this 
fall after a dry summer and fall on 
the lower parts of our range, and from 
all descriptions this lack of Vitamin A 
seemed to be the basis of our trouble. 
The cattle were fed quite a bit of alfalfa 
and they snapped out of it. We said 
that this was only one instance where 
the magazine has been of great value 
to all those receiving it. 

We told them we were taking the first 
steps in really promoting lamb in the 
Puget Sound and Spokane areas which 
would make over a million people 
aware of the fact that they should eat 
more lamb. We also mentioned that 
much helpful information was made 
available to the small sheepman at our 
last convention, and we would continue 
to provide all the panels, speakers and 
movies that we all thought necessary 
to help increase the sheep numbers in 
this State. 

Under our by-iaws in the State of 
Washington, a man who pays $10 has 
the same vote and the same voice as 
anyone else. We have also provided for 
the presidents of the County Associa- 
tions which are 100 percent affiliated 
with the State and National Associa- 
tions to automatically become members 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Washington Wool Growers. 


I can’t help thinking the clincher in 
this case as in any other when the ques- 
tion arises about just what is to be 
derived from belonging to the Wool 
Growers Association is the many ideas 





A. C. Grande 
Montana 


Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





sa. 
Philip B. Kern Leonard Hay 
Washington Wyoming 


and information a sheepman will pick 
up from talking over his operational 
problems with other sheepmen. We 
could go on listing ram sales sponsored 
by the associations plus all the many 
other projects they conduct, but it all 
boils down to political potency, promo- 
tion and information. 
P. S. We got his money!! 


—Phil Kern 
January 24, 1955 


WOOL MARKETING PROBLEM 
NEEDS CONSIDERATION 


have written before on the notorious- 

ly poor job sheepmen do in marketing 
their products. Shearing time will soon 
be on us again and we, at least in our 
part of the West, will be piling wool 
next to the shearing corral with an old 
sheep-shed canvas over the top of the 
pile. 


Some will go into spud cellars or any 
old shed available. Some will take bet- 
ter care of this valuable product and 
haul it to a bean warehouse where it 
will be stacked between the ricks of 
bean sacks until the new bean crop 
forces it out. 


While we are shearing there will be 
one to five wool sclicitors at the shear- 
ing corral daily asking for the consign- 
ment. They need and want the han- 
dling, grading, storage and possibly a 
selling commission. A few of our vis- 
itors may be legitimate buyers with an 
offer of some sort. These we welcome 
even though the price may not be as 
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much as we had hoped for. We are be- 
tween the Devil and the Deep Blue, for 
this may be the only buyer to put in 
an appearance before we are through 
shearing and besides it is getting 
cloudy in the West. 

If we consign we know we have pretty 
well lost control and we will eventually 
take whatever our agent decides to 
give us. 

If we hold we have to get it into a 
dry place. Should this be the spud cel- 
lar, the bean house or the old shed we 
know we will eventually have to pay 
another handling charge on it and we 
decide then and there to either consign 
or take the best offer to buy as of that 
immediate time. We know how vulner- 
able we are and se do the handlers and 
buyers. 

In some wool growing States the 
problem has been, at least partly, rem- 
edied through regional warehouses. In 
local grower-owned warehouses you are 
assured of good, clean storage, insur- 
ance, grading facilities, sufficient vol- 
ume to attract buyers whenever there 
is a market and where you can take time 
to bargain in the sale. 

We in Idaho are particularly dumb, 
for we have no such places to go with 
our wool. Perhaps now that we are to 
have a free market we will do some- 
thing about this deplorable condition. 

—John Noh 
January 22, 1955 


Higher Grazing Fee 
Announced by McKay 


TOCKMEN using public domain 

ranges (Taylor Grazing District 
lands) will pay 15 cents per animal unit 
month during 1955 and 1956. Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay an- 
nounced his approval of the increase 
on January 6. 

The grazing fee will be 11 cents per 
animal unit month. The other four 
cents will be used for range improve- 
ment. Formerly, the fee was 12 cents, 
two cents of which went for range im- 
provement. As applied to the various 
types of stock, the new fees per head 
per month are as follows: 

Grazing fees—11 cents for cattle; 2.2 
cents for sheep and 22 cents for horses. 
The range improvement fee will be 4 
cents for cattle; .8 cent for sheep and 
goats and 8 cents per head for horses. 

These fees became effective January 
1 this year, and will prevail during 1955 
and 1956. Beginning in 1957 the com- 
bined grazing and range improvement 
fee will be equal to the average price 
per pound of beef and lamb for the pre- 
ceding year, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service for the 11 
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Western States. Twenty-five percent of 
that fee will be allocated to range im- 
provement. 

“The National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil, which represents the 59 grazing 
district advisory boards on a national 
level,” says the official release of the 
Department of the Interior in connec- 
tion with the new fee basis, “has given 
intensive study toward recommending 
a more realistic basis for a grazing 
fee. 

“In accordance with a recent resolu- 
tion of the Council, which has been 








concurred in by the Department of the 
Interior, the combined grazing and 
range improvement fee for 1957 and 
thereafter will be equal to the average 
price of beef and lamb for the preceding 
year, as reported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service for the 11 Western 
States. After 1957 the fee shall be 
changed only when the average beef 
and lamb price, adjusted to the nearest 
whole cent, is not less than two cents 
up or down from the fee then effective. 
Twenty-five percent of the total fee 
will be a range improvement fee.” 





Get Top Prices For Your Wool...Brand Your Sheep With 


Lanolin Base Emulsion 


BRANDING LIQUID 








@ Stays On... Scours Out 


e@ Saves Money... Brands More 
Sheep per Gallon 


@ Won't Cake in Can or Flow 
After Application 


e 6 Distinct Colors 
e@ Brands Sheep Wet or Dry 
e@ Won't Mat or Harm Fibers or Hide 


e Lanolin Base (as recommended 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 




























World’s Largest Selling 
Sheep Branding Liquid 


STAYS ON! 
SCOURS OUT! 


Now—like never before—SCOURABLE 
brand wool gets top mill prices. Famous 
KEMP'S, the original lanolin-based brand- 
ing liquid preferred by ranchers and mill 
owners, scours out easily! What’s more 
KEMP’S remains clearly visible for a year 
or more—withstands rain, snow, sheep 
dip, sun, dust storms and all harsh phys- 
ical treatment . . . reduces flock losses. 


EASY TO USE... 


and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
KEMP’S is easy to apply in any tem- 
perature. Range-proved Orange, Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow colors 
give a more distinct brand—never 
burn the hide or harm the fibers. 
Costs less—brands more sheep per 
gallon. Get more money for your 
wool... with KEMP’S! 
NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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ONTH after month, in writing this 
report, we have aimed at being 
bullish on the domestic wool market 
and kept our fingers crossed. Today, 
January 25, there is considerable cor- 
roboration of that optimistic sentiment. 
Here are some of the supporting state- 
ments: 

“There was about the same turnover 
of greasy domestic worsted wools in 
the Boston Wool market as a week ago 
with much better sentiment among 
dealers. Approximately 27 cars of 
various graded fleece and territory 
wools were moved as prices held steady 
for most grades and with a strong tone 
for the medium wools. Trade in fleece 
three-eighths and one-quarter blood 
grades was limited due to lack of offer- 
ings by many dealers. Demand was 
about evenly divided between integrated 
mills and topmakers. There was in- 
ereased activity in sales of scoured 
wools and noils at higher rates.” 
(USDA report of the Boston wool mar- 
ket for week ending January 21.) 
“Woolen and worsted fabrics are 
staging a comeback, according to offi- 
cials of such big producers as Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, Deering, Milli- 
ken & Company and J. P. Stevens & 
Company. ‘Our backlog of orders for 
woolens is at least 200 percent ahead 
of a year ago,’ one mill executive said, 
‘and our backlog for worsteds is almost 
double.’ As a result of this rising de- 
mand, woolen fabric prices are ad- 
vancing and worsted prices probably 
will begin to move up soon.” (Wall 
Street Journal for January 24.) 


“Several traders feel that the wool 
market has turned the corner and busi- 
ness conditions will slowly improve. 
The belief that this is the beginning 
of better activity is evident in many 
quarters. 


“On the other hand, there is some- 
thing to be said about a recent develop- 
ment where domestic mills are taking 
only a portion of their current wool 
requirements and holding back further 
raw material purchases while hoping 
to buy at lower levels under the new 
incentive payments program for do- 
mestic wool. In some instances, mills 
are cutting their orders short, as they 
hope to take the remainder of require- 
ments at a reduced level. There is no 
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Optimistic Sentiment 
Prevails; Prices Steady 


guarantee, however, that domestic wool 
values will be lower, even though 
traders here expect it.” (Commercial 
Bulletin, January 22.) 

“Higher markets abroad and concern 
over the situation in the Far East 
touched off brisk commission house 
buying and short covering in wool fu- 
tures markets yesterday. Wool closed 
unchanged to nine higher and tops 
eight to 15 higher. Gains in both mar- 
kets at one time ranged to around 20 
points, but the advance attracted late 
realizing sales which caused partial 
setbacks. New highs for life of the 
contract were reached by the distant 
May, 1956 deliveries in both markets 
prior to the reaction.” (J. A. Hogle & 
Co., January 20.) 

“An unusual masculine sensitivity 
to fashion’s whim is helping turn gloom 
to cheer in the factories that turn out 
men’s suits, coats, slacks and sports 
jackets. 

“Many a male is snapping up apparel 
in the newly popular dark tones, such 
as black and charcoal gray and brown. 
As a result, retail sales of men’s cloth- 
ing have pulled out of a decline; they’ve 
outrun the year-ago pace ever since 
last June, by a generally widening 
margin. And they’ve been running 
ahead of production for more than a 
year, with a consequent paring of once- 
heavy stocks on retailers’ racks. 

“After watching their sales and 
production skid steadily downward 
from May, 1953, until last October, 
men’s wear makers feel the tide has 
definitely turned in their favor.” 
(Wall Street Journal for January 12.) 

“The Australian auction prices moved 
modestly higher during the past week 
as competition increased in intensity. 
The chief buyers were Bradford and 
Western Europe with Japanese and 
American interests providing support. 
Prices were advanced as much as 2.5 
to five percent. This morning’s cables 
from Australia indicated that prices 
held firm on last week’s closing rates.” 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
January 24.) 

The market reporters for MLPF&B, 
however, suggest that the rising price 
trend at foreign auctions may be only 
temporary. On the other hand the feel- 
ing has been expressed that Australian 
prices are “on a very sound basis, with 


few, if any, artificial factors to influ- 
ence the market, such as Russian par- 
ticipation.” It must not be forgotten, 
though, that wool is a very sensitive 
commodity, and the developments in the 
Far East may be having some consider- 
able bearing on the current market 
situation. 


Sales of Australian wool of 64 or 
64/70’s best topmaking grade were 
reported from $1.60 to $1.65, possibly 
more, as against $1.50 to $1.60 for do- 
mestic topmaking wools on January 22. 

The price of South African wool, 
while not advancing as at Australian 
and New Zealand points, is firm. South 
American prices are listed as firm and 
unchanged. In Uruguay wool prices 
were still too high to interest U. S. 
buyers but a little activity was noted 
in Argentine wools. 


DOMESTIC SALES 


Considerable activity in Texas’ wools 
has been reported during January. The 
first two weeks of the month about 
516,000 pounds of 1954 shorn wool, 
mostly twelve-months’ fleeces, stored 
at San Angelo, were purchased in a 
price range of 40 to 54 cents. The 
lower price was paid for some 45,000 
pounds of fall wool included in the 
purchase. Also, around 600,000 pounds 
of eight-months’ wool were bought at 
other points in about the same price 
range. The clean prices of Texas 
twelve-months’ wool delivered at Bos- 
ton are reported at $1.50 to $1.70. 

We have also received reports of the 
following sales of 1954 wools out of 
the Southwestern Wyoming Warehouse 
at Rock Springs: 

The Oregon Worsted Mills at Port- 
land bought around 75,000 pounds of 
graded quarter-blood wools at prices 
ranging from 39% cents to 41% cents. 

Representatives of the George Thur- 
mond Topmaking Company bought a 
lot of graded fine and half-blood wool 
at 40 cents. 

Agents for Nichols & Company pur- 
chased quite a lot of graded three- 
eighths blood at $1.15 to $1.20, clean 
basis. They also paid from 45 to 50 
cents for various grades of wools from 
the Ed Rife Estate. 

Around 75,000 pounds of graded 
three-eighths-blood wool produced in 
the Kemmerer, Wyoming area was 
bought by Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
at $1.25, clean, delivered Boston. 

Some preshearing contracting of 
1955 wools by a cooperative marketing 
association in the intermountain area 
is also reported. 


CCC HOLDINGS 


The Boston office of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has announced that 
on December 31, 1954, they had 34,- 
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548,743 pounds of the 1954 clip under 
loans. Both shorn and pulled wools are 
included in the total, and of the total 
all but 9144 million pounds were under 
non-recourse loans. 


At that same date the CCC’s 1952 and 
1953 holdings totaled 110,286,378 
pounds. 


WOOL STOCKS 


According to estimates carried in a 
recent report of the Wool Associates 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, Inc., 
stocks of apparel wool on hand in the 
United States at the end of the year 
amounted to 92 million clean pounds 
(estimated). It was the lowest year- 
end total since 1930. At the end of 1953 
stocks totaled 107 million pounds of 
clean wool and in 1952 the total was 
170 million clean pounds. 


REMEMBER THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
FOR WOOL GROWERS IN HANDLING YOUR 
1955 CLIP. 


Growers’ Ten 
Commandments 


(Reprinted from the November Na- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER. ) 


OR the first time in over ten years 

wool will be sold on a free and open 
market on the basis of what it will 
bring in that market without Govern- 
ment intervention of any kind. 


1. Market Wool Orderly 
There is no reason to rush to market 
with your wool or to sell in a hurry. 


Selling pressure always forces prices 
down and disrupts trade. 


2. Sell at the Highest and Best 
Price Possible 


Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
Government guarantees you 62 cents 
per pound for your wool so that it 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending January 21, 1955 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
PRICES (4) ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
To Jo To 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple..$1.50—1.60 (1.64) 54 $ .69— .74 59 $ .62— 66 64$ .54— .58 
*Ay. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.48—1.55 (1.58) 55 .67— .70 60 .59— .62 65 .52— .54 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.40—1.45 (1.44) 56 .62— .64 61 .55— .57 66 .48— .49 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.40—1.50 (1.48) 51 .69— .74 654 .64— .69 57 .60— .65 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.85—1.40 (1.41) 52 .65— .67 55: .61— .663 58 .57— .59 
Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.25—1.35 (1.28) 48 .65— .70 51 .61— .66 54 .58— .62 
*Ay. French Combing.... 1.15—1.20 (1.14) 49 59— 61 52 58— .60 55 .52— .54 
One-quarter Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 1.10—1.15 (1.20) 46 .59— .62 48 .57— .60 50 .55— .58 
*Ay. French Combing.... .95—1.00 (1.05) 47 .50— .53 49 49— .51 51 .47— 49 
*Low Quarter Blood....... 95—1.00 (1.02) 41 .56— .59 43 54— .57 45 .52— .55 
*Common and Braid....... 85— .90 ( .98) 40 51— 54 42 50— 52 44 .48— .50 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 
Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.45—1.55 (1.59) 57 .62— .67 59 .60— .64 61 .57— .60 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.85—1.45 (1.52) 59 .56— 59 61 .538— 57 63 .50— .54 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.60—1.65 (1.67) 54 .74— .76 58 .67— 69 62 .61— .63 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.55—1.60 (1.61) 55 -70— .72 59 .64— .66 63 .57— .59 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth... 1.50—1.55 (1.47) 57 65— .67 61 59— .60 65 .52— .b4 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.45—1.50 (1.48) 55 65— .68 58 .61— .63 61 .55— .57 
*Fall (%’’ & Over)....... 1.85—1.40 (1.385) 56 60— .62 59 .55— .57 62 .51— .53 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


various shrinkages quoted. 
(4 


— 


basis only. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


: Conversions have 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 
Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 


been made for 
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makes no difference what you sell it 
for. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth because the amount of your 
incentive payment depends upon the 
price you receive for your wool in the 
open market. For example, the incentive 
level of 62 cents per grease pound 
established by Secretary Benson rep- 
resents the support level for all wool 
produced in the United States for 1955, 
on the average. If at the end of the 
marketing year (March 31, 1956) the 
Department of Agriculture determines 
the average price received in the open 
market is 50 cents per grease pound, 
the difference between this price and 
62 cents is 12 cents which represents a 
percentage difference of 24 percent. 
It is this 24 percent figure that is used 
to determine the incentive payment to 
you. If you sold your wool for 60 cents 
f.o.b. loading point, your incentive 
payment would be 14.4 cents per pound 
(60 cents x 24 percent); if you re- 
ceived only 40 cents, your incentive 
payment would be 9.6 cents (40 cents 
x 24 percent) or almost 5 cents a pound 
less. 


In other words, in this example, total 
receipts per pound of wool at 60 cents 
in the open market means 74.4 cents 
per pound in the end; a sale at 40 cents 
results in 49.6 cents per pound or 
a difference of 24.8 cents. On 1,000 
head of ewes producing an eight-pound 
fleece, the difference is $1,984 or al- 
most $2 more wool income per sheep. 
SELL AT THE HIGHEST PRICE POS- 
SIBLE. 


3. Prepare Wool for Market in the 
Finest Fashion 


Do the best job possible in prepara- 
tion and packaging of your wool for 
market in order to obtain the highest 
price for reasons outlined above. For 
information, write your agricultural 
college and the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


4. Don’t Make Final Settlement on Your 
Wool until after April 1, 1955 


Only wool produced (shorn) after 
January 1, 1955, will be eligible for 
payments and then only if final settle- 
ment is not made until after April 1, 
1955. 


5. Get Three Copies of Your 
Account of Sale 


When making request for payment 
at your county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (ASC) Office, 
you should file two copies of your sales 
contract, one for their use in making 
payment, at a later date, and one for 
the statistical department of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. You 
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.should keep one for your own records. 
This also applies to your lamb sales. 


6. Turn Your Account of Sale into 
Your A. S. C. Office Immediately 


There are at least two compelling 
reasons: 


(a) If your account sales are in and 
request made for payment, you are 
through with it and payment, if one is 
due, will automatically come to you 
at the proper time. 

(b) If account sales are in as wool 
is sold, a more accurate wool price can 
be reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture each month and the determina- 
tion of the amount of incentive payment 
can be more quickly calculated, which 
means an earlier incentive payment 
to you. 


7. Vote in Favor of the “Self-Help” 
Program 


This promotion program permitted 
under section 708 of the National Wool 
Act will, for the first time, provide the 
necessary funds for proper nation- 
wide promotion of our products at the 
smallest expense possible to sheep pro- 
ducers since everyone will contribute 
proportionately. 


8. Improve the Quality of Your Wool 


Use care in the selection of breeding 
stock and in culling in order to im- 
prove the quality and yield of your 
wool clip. Improved quality and yield 
means a better price on the open mar- 
ket and a better incentive payment. 


9. Help Your Neighbor 


See that your sheep-producer friends 
understand the workings of the Na- 
tional Wool Act and how best to take 
advantage of its provisions. 


10. Eat Lamb—Wear Wool 


Support your industry personally! 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


The Forest Service of the USDA will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this 
year. On February 1, 1905, the Forest 
Service was created in its present form 
in the Department of Agriculture 
through the merging of the earlier Bu- 
reau of Forestry and the forestry divi- 
sion of the General Land Office. 

Although forestry received the atten- 
tion of the Federal Government as early 
as 1876, it was not until the present 
Forest Service came into being that a 
rounded national policy for forestry 
was developed and work began to go 
forward with long-range objectives to 
maintain and increase the productivity 
of forest lands everywhere in the coun- 
try: 
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Do You Have a Wool Act Question? 
You May Find the Answer Here! 


Reprinted, by request, from November, 1954 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


long forward stride was taken on 

behalf of the sheep industry this 
summer when the National Wool Act 
of 1954 was passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The Act provides for 
incentive payments to producers to en- 
courage an annual production of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool. The 
Act states that this production goal 
is the policy of the Congress as a meas- 
ure of national security and in pro- 
motion of the general economic welfare. 


Incentive Price for 1955 
Shorn Wool Clip 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson on October 12 announced 
that the incentive price for the 1955 
clip will be 62 cents per pound of shorn 
wool, grease basis. This is considerably 
above the support price under the 
1954 National Wool Loan Program and 
better reflects the prices paid and other 
cost conditions affecting sheep produc- 
tion. The 1955 incentive price gives 
wool producers hope for a better eco- 
nomic future. 


Method of Determining Payments 


Payments will be based on the per- 
centage needed to bring the national 
average price received by producers up 
to the incentive price of 62 cents per 
pound. For example: if the average 
price received by all producers turns 
out to be 54 cents, an average payment 
of 8 cents per pound or 15 percent will 
be made to bring the 54-cent average 
up to the 62-cent incentive price. In 
this case, a producer who netted $500 
for 1,000 pounds of shorn wool would 
receive an incentive payment of 15 
percent of the $500 or $75. 


Question: Is there any way that I can 
determine in advance the probable rate 
of payment? 


Answer: Yes, by following the 
average price received by pro- 
ducers for wool as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
near the end of each month. For 


example, the estimated average 
price for 1954 is around 654 
cents. If that level of prices 


should continue throughout the 
1955 marketing year, the incentive 
payment for the year would be 
the difference between the 54 cents 
and the incentive price of 62 cents. 
This difference of 8 cents would 


result in an incentive payment of 
15 percent. If the average farm 
price increases or decreases, of 
course, the payments will be less 
or more as the case may be. 
Question: Will I receive the same in- 
centive payment if I sell my wool at a 
local market as I would receive if I 
shipped it to a major market such as 
Boston? 
Answer: Yes, incentive payments 
will be made on the net amount 
received, i.e, after deducting 
charges such as cost of transpor- 
tation from local shipping point, 
cost of handling, grading, and 
similar marketing charges. 


Program to Encourage Better 
Marketing 


Payments to producers will be a per- 
centage of each producer’s cash return 
from wool sales rather than a flat cents 
per pound rate. This means that each 
producer should try to get the best pos- 
sible price for his wool in the market 
because the size of the payment will 
depend on the net amount obtained in 
selling wool. This will encourage pro- 
duction of high quality wool marketed 
in the way that will best meet market 
demand. 

Question: Why should I obtain the best 
price possible for my wool—won’t the 
Government make up the difference be- 
tween the price I receive and the 62 cent 
incentive price? 
Answer: The incentive payment 
will be based upon the difference 
between the average price actually 
received by all producers and the 
incentive price, not the difference 
between your particular price and 
the incentive price, because the 
same percentage rate of payment 
will be applied to each producer’s 
sales proceeds. Therefore it is to 
your advantage to obtain the best 
price possible, for the higher the 
price the higher the payment. 


Wool Eligible for 1955 Program 


(For more recent and detailed state- 
ment on eligibility, see page 8.) 

The 1955 program will apply to wool 
sheared beginning January 1, 1955, and 
marketed during the year beginning 
April 1, 1955, and ending on March 31, 
1956. The producer will be required 
to certify along the following lines on 
his Request for Incentive Payment: 

(a) That he is a producer 
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(b) That the information shown in 
his request for incentive payment 
and the attached account of sale 
is true and complete to the best 
of his knowledge, information 
and belief 

(c) That at the time of shearing he 

owned and had owned for a speci- 

fied period the sheep and lambs 
from which the wool was shorn 

That the wool was not shorn 

from lambs or yearlings for 

which payment had or will be 
requested under the pulled wool 
support program. 

(e) That the wool was shorn in the 
Continentai United States or its 
territories. 

(f) That title and beneficial interest 

in such wool was always in him 

since the wool was shorn up to 
the time of sale. 

That the wool was shorn on or 

after January 1, 1955. 


Question: I shear early and normally sell 
my wool in February or March—will I 
come under the program announced for 
1955? 
Answer: The wool that you sell 
in February or March 1955 and 
receive full settlement for before 
April 1 will not be eligible for 
payments. However, if you follow 
the same practice next year the 
wool that you shear and sell in 
February and March for 1956 and 
receive settlement for before 
March 31, 1956, would be eligible 
for payments under the 1955 mar- 
keting year program. 
Question: I normally contract’ the sale 
of my wool before April 1. How will this 
transaction fit into the 1955 program? 
Answer: If final settlement is not 
received until after April 1, the 
wool will be eligible for incentive 
payments even though you con- 
tracted the sale of it prior to the 
beginning of the 1955 marketing 
year. 


Question: If I do not sell all of my 1955 
clip before March 31, 1956, will the un- 
sold wool be eligible for payments in 
later year programs? 
Answer: Yes, the date of final set- 
tlements will determine the mar- 
keting year in which the sale will 
be eligible for payments. Thus, if 
all or part of your wool is carried 
over and sold during the 1956 
marketing year, it will be eligible 
for payments based upon the rate 
of payment later announced for 
that year. 


(d) 


(g) 


Where Producers will Apply for 
Incentive Payments 


Applications for payment will be 
filed at county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation offices. Pro- 
ducers’ eligibility for payments (as well 
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as the size of producers’ payments) will 
be determined in these offices. Appli- 
cations for payment may be made by 
individual producers or arrangements 
may be made whereby cooperative as- 
sociations, pools, or dealers may make 
applications for their producer-mem- 
bers or customers. 


Question: How do I as a shorn wool pro- 

ducer obtain the incentive payment? 
Answer: You should make appli- 
cation for payment with the local 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation office serving the 
county in which the headquarters 
of your ranch or farm is located. 
Two copies of the account of sale 
covering shorn wool you sold 
during the marketing year are re- 
quired for submission along with 
your application. You will also 
need to make certain certification 
to the ownership of the sheep 
and lambs from which the wool is 
shorn, that the wool was sheared 
on or after January 1, 1955, etc. 
Your application for payment 
should be filed with the local ASC 
office as soon as possible after 
you sell your wool, but in no event 
later than 30 days after March 31, 
1956, the close of the 1955 mar- 
keting year. 


Question: Can the payments be made 
through a cooperative association or 
dealer ? 
Answer: No, the marketing agency 
can assist by completing the re- 
quired forms, etc. The payments, 
however, will be made directly to 
the grower by sight draft. 


Prompt Filing of Requests for 
Payments 


Since the average price received by 
farmers for wool will be used to de- 
termine the rate of payments, if any, 
and since the Agricultural Marketing 
Service uses the requests for payments 
in estimating the average price re- 
ceived, prompt filing of requests for 
payments by producers will expedite 
the making of payments for wool 
marketed during the 1955 marketing 
season. 


Pulled Wool Support 


(See page 16 for details on this pro- 
gram.) 


Mohair Support Operations 


As announced by Secretary Benson 
the price of mohair will be supported at 
70 cents a pound for the 1955 market- 
ing year, which is 9 percent above the 
support level for the current year. If 
the average price received by producers 
for mohair falls below this level, pay- 
ments will be made to producers in an 
operation the same as for shorn wool. 


Mohair to be eligible under the pro- 
gram must be sheared on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, and marketed during the 
year beginning April 1, 1955, and end- 
ing on March 31, 1956. 


New Program Tied to Wool Tariff 


As is fitting, funds for making incen- 
tive payments, if needed, will come from 
70 percent of the tariff revenues on 
wool imported into the U. S. The in- 
centive price set for 1955 is in line with 
the provisions of the Act relating to 
funds available for making wool price 
incentive payments. Use of a portion 
of the yearly tariff receipts for wool 
means that year-to-year financing of the 
program is assured. The incentive 
price of 62 cents is set at a level esti- 
mated to be self-supporting from 70 
percent of current collections of duties. 
This incentive price level is expected 
to maintain the authorization reserve 
so that payments may continue to be 
made even though imports may decline 
and current collections of duties avail- 
able for payments may be less than 
payments. The tariff collections for 
the calendar years 1953 and 1954 will 
thus be available as a reserve to cover 
payments in the event of a period of 
adverse economic conditions. It is esti- 
mated that this reserve will amount to 
60 million dollars. 


Advantages of the Wool Incentive 
Program 


(a) Recognizes wool as a basic, es- 
sential and strategic commodity. 
Does not price U. S. wool out of 
the domestic market. 
Allows U. S. wool to move freely 
into the domestic market in com- 
petition with foreign wool in- 
stead of going to Government 
inventory. 
Eliminates costly Government 
handling and storage of wool. 
(e) Gives producers positive price 
assurance through payment. 
(f) Encourages better marketing 
through method of payment. 


(b) 


(¢e 


(gz) Ties to tariff on foreign wool but 
does not have adverse effect upon 
foreign trade. 

(h) Stabilizes wool and sheep indus- 


try without increasing consumer 
prices for wool goods. 


Warning to Producers 


Accounts of Sale for shorn wool, 
mohair, sheep and lambs will furnish 
information vital for determining pay- 
ments under the wool incentive pro- 
gram and mohair and pulled wool sup- 
port operations. Producers are warned 
to safeguard these receipts because 
payments under the program will de- 
pend on the information on them. 
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When Payments will be Made 


Question: When will I know the rate of 
payment that will be made? 


Answer: Not until the 1955 mar- 
keting year is over and the na- 
tional average price received for 
all wool sold during the year is 
determined. The difference be- 
tween this average price and the 
incentive price will then be figured 
and the percentage rate to be 
applied to each producer’s net 
sales proceeds will be announced. 
Thus, the rate of payments for the 
1955 marketing year will be an- 
nounced in the summer of 1956 
and payments made at that time. 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





For large, thrifty, clear faced, fast growing lambs 
. . . For long staple, white, soft, high yielding 
wool . . . BREED COLUMBIA SHEEP. 


Write for information 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 








“Always Virgin Wool’ 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Question: 


Can the payments be as- 
signed? 


Decision on this question will 
be made by the USDA following a 
meeting in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 18. 


Promotion of Industry’s Products 


The National Wool Act of 1954 also 
contains a self-help feature. Provision 
is made for marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations or others engaged, 
or whose members are engaged in the 
handling of wool, mohair, sheep or 
goats or their products to enter into 
agreement with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture if approved by him for the 
purpose of developing and conducting 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams. Such agreement must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the number of 
producers or the producers of two- 
thirds of the volume of production 
before it can become effective. Funds 
for financing the programs may be 
obtained by deductions from the incen- 
tive payments by growers. 


An Important Section of the New Wool 
Act! 


“SELF-HELP” PROGRAM 


Question: What does the term “self- 
help” program mean? 


Answer: It means that through 
the provisions of Section 708 of 
the Nationa: Wool Act sheepmen 
can authorize diversion of a small 
portion of funds accruing to them, 
for a large-scale advertising and 
promotion program for lamb, wool 
and mohair. 


Initiating the Program 


Question: How can such a program be 
put into effect? 


Answer: Under this section an or- 
ganization such as the National 
Wool Growers Association and 
other interested producer organi- 
zations may petition the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enter into an 
agreement for the purpose of de- 
veloping and conducting an adver- 
tising and sales promotion pro- 
gram for “wool, mohair, sheep or 
goats or the products thereof.” 
Funds to carry on this program 
would be obtained through small 
prorata deductions from funds 
payable to the producers under the 
National Wool Act. 


(In their annual convention in 
December, members of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association 
approved a deduction of not to 
exceed one-cent a pound.) 


Question: Who determines whether such 
a program will be put into effect? 


Answer: If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture accepts the petition sub- 
mitted by an organization or or- 
ganizations, a referendum vote is 
then called by him. If two-thirds 
of the producers voting or two- 
thirds of the production repre- 
sented by such a vote favor such 
a program, then the deductions 
will be made and the program 
carried on. 


Consolidation of Deductions 


Question: Would this contribution for 
the “self-help” program mean one more 
deduction in addition to the present con- 
tributions for lamb and wool promotion? 


Answer: No, this deduction for 
the “self-help” program would 
take the place of contributions 
now being made by growers to 
the American Wool Council and 
also the special lamb contribution 
of 50 cents a car now being sent 
to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The regular 50 cents 
a car deduction on lamb for the 
general work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, along with 
the regular deduction made on 
cattle and hogs, would be contin- 
ued since that is a program to 
carry on research and promotion 
work for all meats generally. 


Vital Need of Promotion 


Question: Why promote our products? 


Answer: To increase our profit 
by increasing demand and to 
avoid serious market breaks. In 
the case of lamb we must create 
a demand in areas such as the 
Middle West where lamb consump- 
tion is now negligible. We must 
be able to divert lamb from the 
Atlantic Seaboard, an area on 
which we are now dependent for 
much of our outlet, when supply 
exceeds demand in that region. 
In order to divert lamb we have 
to find people in other areas to 
eat it. In the case of wool and 
mohair, we have to promote these 
fine products on their merits in 
the face of increasing advertising 
budgets for the promotion of syn- 
thetic fibers. The “self-help” 
program would permit a wide ex- 
pansion of lamb and wool promo- 
tion activities already under way, 
thus. greatly their 
effectiveness. 


increasing 
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IDAHO'S MILT BRANCH 
WINS GRASSMAN TITLE 
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Milt Branch, seated, admires beautiful trophy presented to him 


as “Pacific Northwest Grassman of the Year.” 


Standing left to 


right are James M. Coon, Chairman of the Portland Chamber's 
“Grass is Gold” program; H. D. Smith, General Sales Manager, 
R. M. Wade & Company; and Mrs. Branch. 


By CLANCY JEAN 


Manager, Agricultural Department 
Portland Chamber of Commerce 


HE Pacific Northwest focused its 

attention on MEN and GRASS when 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce re- 
vealed the winner of their Pacific 
Northwest “Grassman of the Year” 
title. 

A $1,000 Wade’Rain irrigation sys- 
tem was presented to Milt Branch who 
was selected as the top “grassman” in 
the region. H. D. Smith, general sales 
manager of the R. M. Wade Company, 
made the presentation. 

Jerry Sotola, associate director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, proved to 
be a very popular speaker at the Cham- 
ber’s Award Luncheon for the “Grass- 
men of the Year.” More than 230 busi- 
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ness men and women, agricultural lead- 
ers, and county “grassmen” were on 
hand to give recognition to the achieve- 
ments of the grassland farmers and 
ranchers. 

Branch was named Idaho “grassman” 
earlier in a contest sponsored by the 
State Chamber of Commerce, Idaho 
Power Company, the cattlemen’s, dairy- 
men’s and wool growers’ associations. 
Washington’s “grassman” is W. F. Lar- 
sen, Kelso dairyman; and Rube Long, 
Fort Rock rancher, is the Oregon win- 
ner for 1954. 

Branch, the regional winner, is no 
“Johnny-Come-Lately” in this business 
of grassland farming, for grass has 
meant the difference to him between 
success and failure. The Idaho rancher 
started on a sub-marginal 320-acre dry 
land farm in the early thirties and has 


built his operation until] he now owns 
8,000 acres of land where “Grass is 
Gold.” 

Each year since he began, Branch 
has seeded about 100 acres to improved 
varieties of grass. He has established 
large plantings of dryland alfalfa which 
have helped provide a good supply of 
hay and pasture. He has 260 acres of 
irrigated hay and pasture land in addi- 
tion to some grain raised for feed. 

Rube Long, a well known rancher 
from the Fort Rock area in Lake Coun- 
ty, received his award of $300 as Ore- 
gon “grassman” from E. C. Sammons, 
president of the United States National 
Bank of Portland. 


Mr.. Long has brought back to life 
vast areas of worn out desert range 
land through religious practices of ro- 
tational and deferred grazing. 

Washington’s “Grassman of the 
Year,” W. F. Larsen, of Kelso gives an 
excellent example of the value of good 
grass-legume pastures for dairy cows. 

Larsen was presented a trophy as the 
top “grassman” from the Evergreen 
State by the Agricultural Committee. 

This is the fourth year for the Port- 
land Chamber’s popular contest which 
is receiving widespread attention in its 
promotion of “Grass is Gold.” Previous 
regional winners have been: 1951, Har- 


old Smith, Darlington, Idaho; 1952, 
Sandy Roberts, Sunnyside, Washington; 
and 1953, Bradetich Brothers, Bend, 
Oregon. 


The “Grassman of the Year” contest 
is one of the major activities of the 
Portland Chamber’s active Agricultural 
committee. Five years ago a vigorous 
“Grasslands” program was launched 
by the Portland group with Walter A. 
Holt, manager of the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, as chair- 
man. Later, Holt was named chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee, and for 
the past three years the “Grass is Gold” 
program has been headed up by James 
M. Coon, president of the J. M. Coon 
Wool Company, Portland. 

In addition to the popular “Grassman 
of the Year” contest, the “Grasslands” 
program includes the group’s annual 
“Grasslands” tour. Last summer, under 
Coon’s direction, 30 Chamber members 
traveled 1,100 miles inspecting the 
grasslands of western, southern, and 
central Oregon. Dates and areas to be 
included in the 1955 tour will be an- 
nounced this spring. 

Mr. Coon was recently named chair- 
man of Portland’s Agricultural Com- 
mittee for 1955. 

In his new capacity as committee 
chairman, Coon will oversee the Cham- 
ber’s complete agricultural program 
which includes work in land and water 


development, livestock, and farm for- 
estry. 
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CUTTING CHUTE 


(Continued from page 3.) 


Total collections made in 1954 were 
but $128.95 under the amount collected 
and remitted in 1953. In accounting for 
this slight deficit, Charles E. Blaine ex- 
plained, “We have at this time a sub- 
stantially greater number and amount 
of livestock claims pending than at the 
close of 1953.” 

All NWGA members are entitled to 
send their traffic bills to Blaine for 
auditing. The address is 900 Title and 
Trust Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


PENN STATE SHORT COURSES 


Breeding, feeding and management 
of sheep are subjects which will re- 
ceive attention at a special short course 
for sheepmen to be conducted by the 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

The course will be given April 11 
and 12, and any person 16-years-of- 
age or older may enroll. If you’re in- 
terested, write to the Director of Short 
Courses, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College, Pa. Advance 
registration is required. 

Earlier in the year, March 1 to 3, the 
University has scheduled a course in 
the practical management and handling 
of beef cattle. Interested persons in 
this course may obtain information by 
writing the above address. 


J. S. FARMER APPOINTED 


J. S. (Sayers) Farmer of Junction, 
Texas, named last year to fill a vacancy 
in the Farm Credit Board at Houston, 
has been selected for a full three-year 
term to that position. This membership 
also makes him a director of the Federal 
Land Bank at Houston, Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, the Bank of Co- 
operatives and the Production Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Farmer is a past president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation and well known to members of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
everywhere. 


MOCK RESIGNS BLM POST 


H. Byron Mock, Bureau of Land 
Management administrator of Utah, 
Idaho, Arizona and Nevada, has re- 
signed from the Government service. 
His resignation becomes effective Feb- 
ruary 12. He plans on opening a private 
office as a consultant in public land 
matters in Salt Lake City. 


Mr. Mock first came to Utah in 1941 
as general counsel for the U. S. Grazing 
Service, a predecessor of the present 
BLM. He was made administrator for 
the area covering the four States men- 
tioned under the reorganized program 
that went into effect a year ago. His 
sound philosophy on the use of public 
lands has won him the high respect 
of the people of the West. 


He will be succeeded by Neal D. Nel- 
son of Idaho, whose appointment to the 
position was made known by Secretary 
McKay on January 11. Mr. Nelson has 
been an assistant range management 
officer in the BLM in Washington since 
last October. Before that he was a 
member of the staff of his brother-in- 
law, Senator Herman Welker of Idaho. 
The press announcement of his ap- 
pointment stated that he had almost 
30 years’ experience in mining, grazing, 
forestry, oil and gas leasing and other 
public land management problems in 
the area which he will now serve as 
BLM administrative officer. 


CORRIEDALES TO PAKISTAN 


One hundred Australian Corriedale 
sheep were shipped to Pakistan at the 
first of the year. The sheep will be 
used for controlled breeding experi- 
ments under the supervision of foreign 
and Pakistani animal husbandry ex- 
perts at the Commonwealth Livestock 
Farm of the Thal Development Author- 
ity near Kalur Lot, West Punjab. 


It was considered that the Corriedale, 
a dual-purpose breed yielding both good 
wool and good mutton, could be of con- 
siderable value in the development of 
Pakistan’s farming economy. 
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PSYA VIOLATIONS 


HE Livestock Division of the Agri- 

cultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
during October and November filed 
complaints against four commission 
firms operating in the Denver stock- 
yards and one at Houston, Texas, al- 
leging various violations of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act and the regula- 
tions set up under the Act by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The firms 
against whom orders of inquiry were 
issued were as follows: 

John Clay & Company 

P. & S. Docket No. 2127, October 15; 

Denver Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany 

P. & 8. Docket No. 2128, October 19; 

A. A. Blakely Live Stock Commission 
Company 

P. & S. Docket No. 2129, October 25; 

Coastal Live Stock Commission & 
Credit Company (Houston) 

P. & S. Docket No. 2131, November 5; 

Michael F. Hayes 

P. & S. Docket No. 2137, November 30. 

Since the respondents were given 20 
days in which to file reply, it is as- 
sumed that the USDA is now consider- 
ing their answers to the complaints and 
probably has made recommendations to 
the Judicial Officer of the Department. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER has 
been informed, however, that it is not 
the practice of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch of the USDA to circulate 
copies of such recommendations. 

Decisions in this case, as with the 
P. & S. Docket No. 2127, in which the 
Producers Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation and the Western Live Stock 
Order Buyers were respondents, will 
be published as soon as available. 


SLIGHT SCRAPIE OUTBREAK 


CRAPIE has been identified by the 

Oregon Department of Agriculture 
in a small commercial flock near Salem. 
Only one animal in the flock was af- 
fected. This is the second appearance 
of scrapie in the Willamette Valley. 

State Veterinarian Dr. K. J. Peterson 
said he placed the flock under quaran- 
tine on Thanksgiving Day. His field 
diagnosis of scrapie at that time was 
later confirmed by reports received 
from the federal laboratory in Denver 
and the State Diagnostic Laboratory at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

After receiving the laboratory re- 
ports, Dr. Peterson said that although 
none of the other 34 sheep were in- 
fected, disposal of the entire flock was 
necessary because of the possible dan- 
ger of infecting other animals. 

Officials of the department said that 
every effort is being made to trace 
movements of all animals in the flock 
in which the disease was found. None 
of the animals were registered. 
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Our ewes were sold with a May Ist, 
1954 contract, and the 1954 cost of 
producing lambs and running ewes 
from November 1 to May 1 was a little 
higher than in 1953. 

Rumors have prevailed in this coun- 
try of wool selling at 45 cents. Even 
with the wool incentive payments, a 
grower would net very little more for 
his 1955 wool at 45 cents than he got 
from his 1954 clip at 54 cents. 

We found that it costs us from $27 
to $28 to run a ewe for 12 months. 
With lambs selling at present prices, 
we would have to have a great lambing 
percentage to break even. 

I believe that our biggest problem in 
this country, where we have to produce 
a heavy, fat lamb as early as possible, 
is the poor market price of the lamb. 

—Kenneth Mott 
Sunnyside, Washington 


My costs of operation were practical- 
ly the same in 1954 as in 1953. 

—G. William Kretsinger 

Santa Rosa, California 


Although hay averages from $5 to $7 
more this year (fall of 1954) than in 
1953, my overall feed costs have been 
less. We’ve had an ideal fall for irri- 
gated pasture, and to date (January 17) 
I haven’t fed anything but one-half 
pound of molasses a day. 

My sheep are too fat anyway. I think 
they do better if they have to get out 
and rustle a little. There is plenty of 
grass, and they can get about one and 
one-half miles of exercise each day. 
The exercise and the molasses have 
eliminated pregnancy disease. 

—M. A. Moen 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Operational costs in 1953 and 1954 
were very similar for us. 

Rainfall for the two years was about 
the same (both below normal), conse- 
quently the amount of supplemental 
feeding and feed costs were about the 
same. 

—J. P. Labarde 
Stockton, California 


Our operating costs were consider- 
ably higher in 1954 than in 1953. High 
feeding cost brought on by deficient, 
drought-stricken ranges was the main 
cause of the boosted expenditures. We 
had to buy considerable hay and con- 
centrated feeds iast year. 

—Alex Heguy 
Deeth, Nevada 
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Cost of operation was about the same 
in 1954 as in 1953. 


—J. L. Lagomarsino 
Santa Rosa, California 


I can’t see any difference to speak of 
in the cost of operation in 1954 com- 
pared to 1953. Feed, labor and other 
costs are pretty well fixed. Herders ex- 
pect the same wages they got when 
wool was worth $1 a pound and lambs 
were worth 30 cents. 


We still trail our sheep to and from 
the summer range and have no trucking 
costs except for hauling lambs out. We 
lose enough sheep some years though 
to make up the difference. 

—Everett Morgan 
Granger, Washington 


Our 1954 operating costs were about 
the same as they were in 1953. 
—Louis Hennies 
Turner, Oregon 


Higher costs prevailed here in 1954 
than in 1953 because of the severe dry 
conditions, and because feed prices 
have remained high and_ livestock 
prices have gone down. 


I have a flock of Angora goats and 
cattle but no sheep; however, at a time 
when I see fit, I plan to run a small 
flock of Rambouililet ewes—say around 
400 or 500 head. 


I run at present upward of 700 head 
of mixed does, wethers and kids, all 
pure Angora goats, that produce ap- 
proximately 7,000 pounds of mohair 
annually. 

—Bill Miller 
Rodeo, New Mexico 





THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I‘m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 





72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 














“Were your costs of operation in 
1954 higher or lower than during 
1953?” 


Operating expenses were higher in 
1954 than in 1953. They were too high 
for the price we received for our lambs. 

Sheep numbers are getting smaller 
every year. Many sheepmen are fencing 
their ranges and stocking them with 
cattle. 

Casey Jones is doing an excellent 
job for the organization. 

In order that everyone pay their fair 
share for needed advertising and pro- 
motion work, that is to help all sections 
of the wool and lamb growers, I think 
the money should be deducted when 
products are sold. 

A good example of a successful pro- 
gram is the way the beef raisers 
handled their advertising campaign last 
spring and summer (in the West, I 
don’t know about the rest of the coun- 
try). 

—Simon Martinez 
Sunnyside, Washington 


Our costs of operation were much 
less last year (1954) than in 1953. In 
1953 we fed about eight months and 
had a high death rate. 

In 1954 we fed about three months, 
and we suffered only minor losses— 
about three percent, as compared to 
near 12 percent in 1953. 

In 1953 we had about six inches of 
rain compared to 42 or more inches in 
1954. We have now gone around four 
months without much rain, and some 
ranchers have their stock on feed. If 
the overhanging clouds that are here 
now hold on, we may get sufficient rain 
to carry us without much of a feed bill 
for 1955. 

—George A. Humphreys 
Dei Rio, Texas 


Expenses were about the same in 
1954 as in 1958. 

Sheep and cattlemen are just praying 
that they will get a fair income for their 
hard work. All they want to do is make 
a living for their families. 

—Gustave Henroid 
Uvada, Nevada 
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Report: JANUARY LAMB MARKET 








 grenaaag slaughter lamb prices held 
steady, making slight gains as the 
month progressed to reach the monthly 
high in last week’s sales. 

Though no vast or sharp upswings 
were noted, a slow inching advance of 
prices brought a top of $22.75 for 
choice and prime slaughter lamb offer- 
ings at Chicago in late month sales. 

Top classes of slaughter lambs sold 
in a price range of from $19 to $22.75. 
The low price was paid in first week’s 
selling at Omaha. Bulk of choice and 
prime offerings sold from $20.50 to 
$21.50. 

Good and choice slaughter lamb 
offerings sold from $17.50 to $21.75. 
The low price was paid early in Jan- 
uary at Fort Worth and Omaha, and 
the top price was paid late in the month 
in Chicago. 

New York choice and prime dressed 
carcasses sold from $41 to $47 during 
January. Good and choice dressed car- 
casses brought from $39 to $45. Top 
prices for carcasses were paid in sec- 
ond week’s sales. 

Slaughter ewe prices held firm dur- 
ing the month, though supplies were 
limited. From $5 to $8.50 was the price 
range for good and choice slaugh- 
ter ewe offerings. Top price was paid 
at Denver. Bulk of ewes sold in this 
class from $6 to $7. 


Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
in a price range of from $3 to $7.75. 
Few were sold at the bottom price at 
Ogden, while the top price was paid 
at Denver. Bulk of selling for this class 
of ewe was from $4.50 to $7. 

Demand continued very good for 
feeder lambs throughout January. A 
high price of $22 was paid in late Jan- 
uary sales at Omaha. A $15 monthly 
low was reached at Fort Worth, though 
later in the month $18.50 was being 
paid at the same market. Top prices on 
feeder lambs were above slaughter lamb 
prices at many markets. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
January 28, 1955 
COLORADO 


Choice to prime fed wooled lambs sold 
during the month in Colorado country 
transactions at from $19 to $21. A load 
of 100-pound choice and prime offerings 
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Slight Gains Bring Firm 
Late Month Prices 


sold in northern Colorado late in the 
month for delivery to Denver at $21. 
Heavier fed wooled lambs were priced 
lower, some down to $18.25. 


TEXAS 


Some Edwards Plateau and West 
Texas shorn feeder lambs sold late in 
the month from $18 to $18.50. Earlier 
in the month around eight to nine thou- 
sand shorn feeder lambs sold in the 
Rio Grande Plains at $18, these with 
number one and fall shorn pelts. 

Early January feeder lamb prices 
ranged downwards to $16.50 in Texas 
sales. In the far southwest, wooled 
feeder lambs sold up to $18.60. 


MONTANA 


Moderate activity on wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs was witnessed in Montana 
during January. In south central, 
southeastern Montana and in northern 
Wyoming choice wooled slaughter lambs 
sold from $18.50 to $19.25, shrink up to 
four percent or more for both West 
Coast and Eastern accounts. 

Some shorn slaughter lambs with 
number one skins sold in Montana 
country transactions at from $18 to 
$18.50. 


CALIFORNIA 


Around 1,500 head of choice fed 
lambs with number one and fall shorn 
pelts sold at $20.50 in late January 


sales. In the Imperial Valley, scattered 
loads of alfalfa pastured lambs were 
reported sold at $19.50 to mostly $20. 
These lambs were largely with number 
two pelts, a few with number one pelts. 

Most lambs were set back somewhat 
by the wet weather the first two weeks 
of January. Only limited trading is 
expected in most of California before 
February 10. 

County inspection station reports 
through January 22, indicate 8,400 
sheep and lambs have been shipped 
out of California areas so far this sea- 
son. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


Direct sales of choice wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs in Utah and Idaho were 
made in late January at from $19.50 
to $20. 

Active country trading continued on 
slaughter lambs in the Intermountain 
area during the month. Choice and 
prime 100- to 112-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold direct in Utah and Idaho 
from $19 to $20, including many loads 
from southern Utah at $19 to $19.50 
for lambs with mostly number one pelts. 

Around 5,000 lambs had moved out 
of this area by mid-January for slaugh- 
ter. Shrink on direct sales of lambs 
varied from one to four percent, de- 
pending on weighing conditions and 
trucking distance to loading points. 


WASHINGTON 


A few loads of choice and prime fed 
clipped lambs sold the week ending 
January 28 for immediate to next week 
delivery at $19.50 for number one pelts 
and $18.75 for number two pelts; bids 
of $19.50 on comparable grade fed 
wooled lambs were rejected, those gen- 
erally held around $20. All sales were 
f.o.b. lot, four percent shrink. 

A half dozen loads of 105- to 112- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs found 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Twelve Months................ 


1954 1953 
14,199,000 14,283,000 








eS a ee eee ee ee eee Jan. 22, 1955 Jan. 23, 1954 
Slaughter at Major Centers.....................-...-.--0+---+ 266,609 259,989 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

RL ge ee eee $21.00 $21.35 

eS TE 9 en See eee nee eee 19.90 20.35 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prune, 40-00 POUNGS........-...-..-.0.ccecseesnoseseasssens 44.80 45.40 

IGG. Ae-o POUNGG goo caosnc eee 42.90 43.00 

BS ee eee eee neecaee reas 41.00 40.70 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—December 
1954 1953 

ID cision stapdesheoraneapeniactae pera magiaaatdeee 1,583,000 1,653,000 
MER on ca A oe NE NT a BO oo Ss ec 639,000 634,000 
PN ase ee ae rceeena has acco eamayetats 6,119,000 5,194,000 
pepe CIO TOI 5 Se 1,167,000 1,227,000 
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California outlet early in the month at 
$18.50. A band of 1,200 head of wooled 
feeder lambs sold early at $17.50, 
grower paying half of freight for a 125- 
mile haul and weighing off trucks at 
delivery point. 

A band of 700 head of ewe lambs 
brought $20 per hundredweight, imme- 
diate delivery, four percent shrink, 
overnight stand before weighing. Lamb- 
ing started in a limited way in Wash- 
ington; volume in the early lambing 
areas was to come around the first of 
February. 


4 Percent Fewer Sheep 
And Lambs on Feed 


HE number of sheep and lambs on 

feed for market in the United States 
on January 1 was four percent smaller 
than last year according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. The number is esti- 
mated at 3,952,000 head, 165,000 head 
less than last year. Most of the de- 
crease was in the number of lambs on 
feed in the Corn Belt States and on 
wheat pastures in the Southwestern 
Plain States. 

In the 11 Corn Belt States, the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed is esti- 
mated at 2,180,000 head, 10 percent be- 
low a year ago. Lamb feeding was less 
than a year ago in all of the Corn Belt 
States except Michigan which reports 
the same number on feed as a year ago. 
Feeding in each of the States of Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas was 15 per cent 
below a year earlier, while the number 
on feed was down 10 percent in In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska. In South Dakota the number 
on feed was down four percent and in 
Ohio, down two percent. 


The number of lambs on feed in the 
wheat pasture areas of the Great Plains 
was down from iast year. In Kansas 
the number of sheep and lambs on 
wheat pastures on January 1 is esti- 
mated at about 134,000 head compared 
with 196,000 head last year. The 
drought in the Central and Southern 
Plains States restricted early develop- 
ment of wheat pastures. However, rains 
in October improved wheat pastures 
and a limited acreage was available for 
pasture. Total lambs on feed in Kansas 
were down 15 percent; in Oklahoma, 
33 percent. In Texas the total number 
on feed is estimated to be the same as a 
year ago. 

The number of lambs on feed in Colo- 
rado, the leading western feeding 
State, was up seven percent from Jan- 
uary 1 last year. Nearly all of the in- 
crease in Colorado occurred in the 
irrigated areas of northern Colorado, 
where 397,000 head were on feed this 
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year compared with 320,000 head last 
year. The Arkansas Valley showed a 
decrease of 21 percent. In California, 
the second largest feeding State in the 
West, sheep and lambs on feed are esti- 
mated at 312,000 head—18 percent 
larger than on January 1, 1954. Lamb 
feeding in the North Platte Valley of 
Nebraska and Wyoming was below a 


year ago. Elsewhere in the West, num- 
bers on feed this year were higher than 
a year ago in most States. Arizona is 
estimated to have 38 percent more sheep 
and lambs on feed; New Mexico, up 21 
percent; Wyoming, up nine percent; 
and Idaho, up six percent. Oregon had 
the same number on feed as a year ago, 
while Montana was down six percent. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Lamb Pies with Valentine Theme 


Menu 
Valentine Lamb Pies 
Potatoes, Carrots, Onions, Green Beans 

Tossed Green Salad 

Assorted Relishes 

Hot Biscuits 
Butter Margarine 
Angel Food Cake 
Beverage 


VALENTINE LAMB PIES 


pounds boneless lamb for stew 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cup flour 

tablespoons lard or drippings 
Water to cover 

small onions 

small carrots, sliced 

1 cup cooked green beans 
Biscuit dough 
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Dredge meat with seasoned flour. 
Brown on all sides in lard or drippings. 
Cover with water; cover tightly and 





cook slowly 114 hours. Add onions and 
carrots and continue cooking 20 min- 
utes. Add green beans and arrange in 
individual casseroles. Thicken cooking 
liquid for gravy and pour over meat 
and vegetables in casseroles. Cut heart- 
shaped biscuits and place on each cas- 
serole. Bake in a hot oven (450° F.) 
10 to 12 minutes. 4 to 6 servings. 


Biscuits 


2 cups sifted enriched flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
34 teaspoon salt 

4 to 6 tablespoons lard 

1%, to % cup milk 


Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt. Cut in lard until mixture has 
a fine even crumb. Add enough milk 
to make a soft dough. Turn onto a 
lightly floured surface and knead for 
14 minute. Pat or roll % inch thick 
and cut with a heart-shaped cutter, 
dipped in flour. 


(Department of Home Economics, NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD) 
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MRS. EARL WRIGHT 


Auxiliary President 
Loves Ranch Life 


RS. Earl S. Wright, elected president 


of the National Wool Growers 
Auxiliary in Salt Lake City, Utah, at 
the National Convention in December, 
is a rancher’s wife who loves the life 
she leads. She and State Senator 
Wright raise sheep and cattle on their 
large ranch located in Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 

The Wrights have been ranchers for 
more than 30 years. In their early 
sheep-raising days, Mrs. Wright served 
as camp tender, chief cook and nurse 
for the bum lambs. Her husband still 
maintains she’s the best camp mover 
he’s ever had! 

Mrs. Wright served two years as 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Idaho Wool Growers. She has also 
served as first vice president and second 
vice president of the National Auxil- 
iary. 

Mrs. Wrights’ major interest in the 
Auxiliary has been in the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest. Her 
State activity culminated in her ap- 
pointment as chairman of the National 
Contest in 1953. 
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Mrs. Wright has still found time to 
take an active part in community and 
church affairs in Dubois, Idaho. She 
has also been active in the Republican 
Party and has served on the State Cen- 
tral Committee and in the Women’s 
Republican Club organization. 

In the summer, if you want to chat 
with the President, you’ll likely find 
her, engaged in her favorite hobby— 
fishing! Mrs. Wright is also an expert 
seamstress and makes much of her own 
wardrobe. She is the mother of one 
son, Boyd, who also resides in Dubois, 
and she has four grandchildren. 

With her extensive “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest experience, 
Mrs. Wright’s goal will be to attempt 
the expansion of the program beyond 
the fourteen States which now partici- 
pate. 

—Mrs. Floyd T. Fox 


NEW OFFICERS LISTED 


Officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Association 
for 1955 

Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho 
President and National Contest Director 
Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, South Dakota 
First Vice President 

Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming 
Second Vice President 


Mrs. Roy Laird, Dubois, Idaho 

Secretary-treasurer 

Mrs. Ed Whitworth, Box 751, Dillon, 
Montana 

Auditor 

Mrs. Boyd P. Wright, Dubois, Idaho 

Corresponding Secretary 

Mrs. John E. Humphrey, 1801 Vale Ave- 
nue, Reno, Nevada 


Historian 

Mrs. Marshall Hughes, Redvale, Colo- 
rado — San Miguel County 

Parliamentarian 


Mrs. Floyd Fox, Rt. 3, Box 56, Silverton, 
Oregon 

Press Correspondent 

Mrs. Michael Hayes, Union Stockyards, 
Denver, Colorado 

National Publicity Chairman 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 317 E. Main, 
American Fork, Utah 

Lamb Promotion Chairman 


STATE AUXILIARY PRESIDENTS 
Colorado 
Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn 
Fruita, Colorado 
Idaho 
Mrs. J. W. Robertson 
206 - 8th Ave. North 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Montana 
Mrs. Melvin Bartz 
Barber, Montana 





Newly elected officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association are, from left to right, Mrs. 
Lloyd Herring of Ballinger, president; Mrs. Oscar Neunhoffer, 
Kerrville, first vice president; Mrs. Gus Witting, Jr., Junction, 


second vice president; and Mrs. 


who is the outgoing president. 


John Alexander of San Saba, 
Elections were in November. 
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Nevada 
Mrs. Jess Goicoechea 
579 - 2nd Street 
Elko, Nevada 
Oregon 
Mrs. Maude Schroeder 
Fourth Street 
Baker, Oregon 
South Dakota 
Mrs. Ed Marty 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Washington 
Mrs. J. W. Hans 
Route 2 
Sunnyside, Washington 
Wyoming 
Mrs. Carl Hampton 
Box 511 
Worland, Wyoming 
Texas 
Mrs. Lloyd Herring 
1309 - 8th Street 
Ballinger, Texas 
Utah 
Mrs. Leland Peterson 
Hyrum, Utah 





MRS. ALFONSO SARIO 


Nevada Wool Booth 


OMEN of the Western Branch of 

the Nevada Auxiliary had a booth 
at the Washoe County Fair in Reno, 
Nevada, in September which was dec- 
orated in black and yellow in the theme 
of “Nothing Measures Up to Wool.” 

Different grades of wool were dis- 
played, pamphlets on the care and use 
of wool were distributed and a sound 
movie on the “Seven Wonders of Wool” 
was shown. 

Two 100 percent wool blankets were 
raffled with a return to the Western 
Branch treasury of $250 and with 
Eileen Aldabe drawing the winning 
numbers. 

Ladies of Western Nevada’s wool 
growing industry contributed the 
fleeces for the weaving by the Oregon 
Woolen Mills of Portland, Oregon, of 
the raffled blankets and additional 
blankets which were used as prizes at 
the Western Branch’s District “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” fashion show. 
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Why I Like To Sew With Wool 





Elizabeth Scott of Marylhurst, Ore- 
gon, 19-year-old college student, has 
been named grand prize winner of the 
1954 “Why I Like to Sew with Wool” 
essay contest. Mrs. Earl Wright of Du- 
bois, newly elected president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association made the 
announcement. The contest is spon- 
sored by The Wool Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the Women’s Auxiliary. 

Miss Scott was awarded a $100 U. S. 
Savings Bond as grand prize winner. 
Norma Jean Pardun, 17-year-old stu- 
dent of Gilman City, Missouri, won sec- 
ond prize of a $50 Savings Bond. 
Honorable mention awards of $25 Sav- 
ings Bonds went to Jo Anne Homuth, a 
20-year-old student at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo; Betty Wil- 
lis, 15-year-old high school student of 
La Veta, Colorado, and Elaine Becker, 
also 15, of Caldwell, Idaho. 





by ELIZABETH SCOTT 


ONSIDERING the time element in- 
volved in constructing a garment, 

one logically concludes that the best 
all-round material should be chosen. 
Because wool is an “all-season friend,” 
the seamstress finds that whether she 
is adding a tailored coat or Bermuda 
shorts to her wardrobe, wool is the most 
versatile of all fabrics. 

I like to sew with wool because there 
is a conviction, based on the many at- 
tributes of the wool fiber, that the effort 
is worth while. The end-product is al- 
ways much more satisfying because of 
wool’s long-lasting excellence. 

The various advantages of having a 


New Auxiliary Officers in Montana 
are, from left to right, Mrs. Beatrice 
Bartz of Barber, president; Mrs. 
Charles Eidel, Great Falls, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Jack Eidel, Great Falls, 
second vice president; Mrs. R. P. 
Vann, Missoula, secretary-treasurer. 
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resilient, warmth-retaining garment, 
that will long outlast synthetic fibers, 
overshadows the matter of expense. 
The ability of the wool fiber to return 
to its original condition and length 
after elongation due to strain, greatly 
aids the construction of a garment. 
Wool will mold easily and laborious 
pressing time is cut considerably. 

To illustrate these statements, it is 
easier to use one particular example; 
however, keeping in mind this is true of 
any piece of woolen apparel. 

Not too long ago I constructed a tail- 
ored coat of 100 percent virgin wool. I 
found that the material was a genuine 
pleasure to work with. In no other fab- 
ric could I have found the beautiful 
weave nor vivid and true color that I 
found in my woo! fabric. While work- 
ing on the garment, the material easily 
molded to any form I desired; pressing 
it was a simple task rather than a tug- 
of-war chore. 

Since wearing the coat for several 
months, I find that it is one of the eas- 
iest articles of apparel to care for that 
I own, and have never regretted that 
I paid a few extra dollars to get the 
very best. A good lively brushing now 
and then, enlivens the garment, and 
with its many outstanding features the 
coat is always an object of compliments 
and praise. 

The well-groomed man or woman al- 
ways looks his or her best in clothes 
of good taste made of wool. Every 
woman, universally, will agree that 
wool is the most popular and practical 
fabric to sew with. This is why I, like 
every other seamstress or tailor, em- 
phatically choose wool with which to 
sew! 
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Simms, Aleppo, Pennsylvania. 
Reserve champion fleece, Oren A. 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana. 

Breed: Champion  fieece, Richard 
Simms, Aleppo, Pennsylvania. 
Reserve champion fleece, Oren A. 
Wright & Son, Greenwood, Indiana. 
Grand champion fleece of show, Rich- 
ard Simms, Aleppo, Pennsylvania. 
Reserve grand champion fleece of 
show, Oren A. Wright & Son, Green- 


International Sheep, 
Wool Show Winners 


RAND champion wether at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago was a Southdown shown by 
Purdue University of Lafayette, In- 
diana. The wether weighed 98 pounds 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


June 27-28: Meetings of NWGA Executive Committee 
and Council of Directors, American Wool Council, 
Inc., Yakima, Washington. 


August 18-19: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 





January 23-26, 1956: 91st Annual Meeting, NWGA, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 


February 6-8: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

June 17-18: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Davis, California. 

November 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention 
(Place to be announced later.) 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention 
(Place to be announced later.) 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





January 23-26, 1956: NWGA Convention, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Sales 


May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 


August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 

February 18-27: San Antonio (Texas) Livestock 
Exposition, San Antonio, Texas. 

April 2-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

June 1-2: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 
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and sold for $8 per pound to the Plaza 
Steak House of Chicago. 

The reserve grand champion wether 
was a Shropshire shown by Pennsyl- 
vania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania. It weighed 84 pounds 
and sold for 62 cents per pound to 
Stouffer’s Restaurant, Chicago. 

University of Kentucky showed the 
grand champion pen of three wethers. 
They were Southdowns. Swift and 
Company, Chicago, purchased them at 
62 cents per pound. 

H. C. Besuden of Winchester, Ken- 
tucky, brought the champion carload 
of lambs to the show. 

Nineteen carloads of lambs, or 987 
head, with an average weight of 96.7 
pounds, sold in the auction at an aver- 
age price per head of $28.02. 

Championship awards in the breed 
and wool shows follow: 


1954 INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION CHAMPIONS 


Cheviots: Champion ram, Alvin Helms, 
Belleville, Illinois. 

Champion ewe, Collins & Bane, Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky-LeRoy, Illinois. 
Columbias: Champion ram and ewe, 
A. W. Powell, Sisseton, South Dakota. 
Corriedales: Champion ram, D. E. 

Wolfe, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Champion ewe, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Dorsets: Champion ram and ewe, Oren 
A. Wright & Son, Greenwood, In- 
diana. 

Hampshires: Champion ram and ewe, 
Green Meadow Farms, Bareville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oxfords: Champion ram and ewe, 
Charles Dooley, Grayslake, Illinois. 
Rambouillets: Champion ram and ewe, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 

Wyoming. 

Shropshires: Champion ram, Double 
“O” Stock Farm, Marion, Indiana. 
Champion ewe, A. J. Moore, Butler, 
Indiana. 

Southdowns: Champion ram, Don Head 
Farm, Richmond Hill, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Champion ewe, Francis Bope, Rush- 
ville, Ohio. 

Suffolks: Champion ram and ewe, Uni- 

versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


CHAMPION FLEECES 
Market Class: Champion fleece, Richard 


wood, Indiana. 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
‘“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 





immunize by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN 





CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 
Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 





VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever There's Livestock 
There's Need for Franklin's 
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WESLEY JACOBSEN 
A National Prize Winner 


California Youth 
Wins 4-H Award 


ESLEY Jacobsen, 16, of Petaluma, 

California, was awarded a $300 col- 
lege scholarship as one of six national 
winners in the 19th annual 4-H Electric 
Program at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress. 

Other scholarship awards went to 
State winners from Alabama, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

As California’s representative in the 
4-H Electric Program, Wesley was one 
of 43 State winners who received 
expense-paid trips to the Club Congress 
in Chicago. He also was one of two 
State winners chosen to fly to New 
York City to appear on a nationwide 
telecast (Studio One). 

A 4-H member for six years, with 
four years in the Electric Program, 
Wesley has put electricity to work on 
his sheep and beef projects with marked 
success. 

He has built a 50 x 20 foot sheep 
barn and a beef barn for winter pro- 
tection of his stock. He converted a 
kale cutter to an electrified hay chopper, 
helped his father install an electric 
pump to water livestock on pasture, re- 
wired a_ sheep’ shearing machine 
(above) and built three lamb brooders. 

Starting with two lambs, he now has 
172 head of sheep and is developing 
a foundation flock for his future plans 
of raising and selling registered breed- 
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ing sheep. The 16-year-old farm boy has 
had eight grand champions, 35 cham- 
pions, 238 first place awards, 117 sec- 
onds, 87 thirds and more than 150 
fourths and fifths in his sheep and 
beef cattle, and has earned $17,317 
from his 4-H projects. 


Among other uses of electricity, he 
has installed 12 directional lights and 
built the bed and racks on a 1% ton 
truck; constructed a grain and hay 
elevator; converted an old alarm clock 
into a time clock to control all the lights 
in three large poultry houses; repaired 
a bathroom heater; and built and in- 
stalled a ventilating blower to divert 
warm air from the living room to his 
unheated bedroom. 


Wesley, who is a junior at Petaluma 
High School, has been a junior leader 
in 4-H electric project work for two 
years. His many talks and demonstra- 
tions on safe wiring and lamb brooders 
include several earlier television ap- 
pearances and a talk before the Pacific 
Coast Electric Association conference. 


His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Jacobsen of 300 Monte Vista Lane, 
Petaluma, are leaders of the Wilson 
4-H Club to which Wesley and his 
brother, Gary, 14, belong. 


Cattlemen Outline 
Promotion Program 


N aggressive expansion in beef pro- 

motion activities was ordered by 
members of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in the closing 
session of the group’s 58th annual con- 
vention in Reno, Nevada, on January 
es 


Following a convention theme which 
emphasized beef promotion, the first 
resolution which received a rousing 
acclamation called for President Jay 
Taylor to begin steps immediately to 
organize a national beef council. The 
council is to enlist support from all 
segments of the industry and coordi- 
nate the activities of the various exist- 
ing promotion programs throughout 
the nation. 


Mr. Taylor (Amarillo, Texas) was 
unanimously reelected for the 1955 
term. Don Collins, Kit Carson, Colo- 
rado, was chosen as first vice president 
and five new vice presidents were 
elected as follows: A. R. Babcock, 
Moore, Idaho; N. H. Dekle, Brusly, 
Louisiana; Don Short, Medora, North 
Dakota; O. W. Lynam, Burdett, Kan- 
sas; and Hayes Mitchell, Marfa, Texas. 


Other resolutions adopted by the 
American National: 


Recommended that Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson be authorized to negotiate 
with Mexican officials to limit Mexican 
shipments when they are so heavy as to 
depress U. S. prices. 

Urged continuation of the “Buy Amer- 
ican” policy. 

Urged cattlemen and associations of the 
Nation to ask their congressmen to settle 
the smuggled Charollaise cattle case by 
shipment back to Mexico or slaughter. 

Commended Secretary Benson and his 
staff for attempting to put agriculture on 
a “self-determining basis.” 

Asked the legislative committee to work 
with Government agencies and banks to 
set up a long-term credit plan “within the 
framework of the present banking system.” 

Commended the administration for econ- 
omies in a number of bureaus and supported 
any practical steps taken by the new bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission to save tax- 
payers” money. 

Urged amendment to the Social Security 
law to differentiate between self-employed 
ranchers and farmers and their employees, 
making the former subject to the law only 
on a voluntary basis. 

Suggested a number of changes in the 
drought emergency credit provisions to as- 
sure continued operation of family enter- 
prises when the borrower has a reasonable 
chance to work out of his difficulties. 

Favored further research on tenderiza- 
tion of beef. 

Supported a voluntary brucellosis eradi- 
cation program administered by set reg- 
ulatory officials. 

Urged that foreign products should not 
be admitted if they harm labor or agricul- 
ture or seriously injure business, and asked 
that no further cut in tariff be made on 
livestock or related products. 

Instructed the legislative committee of 
the association to investigate the system 
of processing and pricing of cottonseed 
products. 

Recommended a redefinition of the pow- 
ers of the Federal Power Commission to 
prevent it from encroaching on individual 
and State rights as in the decision in the 
Phillips Gas case. 

Thanked the railroads for reducing rates 
on drought livestock and feed. 

Asked for greater flexibilities in forest 
grazing regulations in hardship cases. 

Asked Congress to “implement” the for- 
est range improvement intention of the 
Granger-Thye Act. 

Holding that mining claims are filed and 
held for purposes other than bona fide min- 
ing, called for revision in the method of 
letting and holding mining claims, consist- 
ent with the proper use of Federal lands. 

Recommended introduction of a grazing 
law that expresses the principles of S. 2548, 
which passed the Senate in the last session. 

Expressed grief at the loss of former 
President J. Elmer Brock. 


MEXICAN EMBARGO LIFTED 


Mexico was declared free of foot-and- 
mouth disease as of December 31, 1954. 
This action will permit resumption of 
imports of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts into the U. S. from Mexico. 

Secretary Benson’s announcement 
was made following receipt of a favor- 
able report from the Joint Mexican-U. 8. 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Commission 
which had just made a complete review 
of the Commission’s program in Mexico 
City. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the Natiorial Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement about range and 


pasture conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending January 24, 1955. 





PASTURES 


Mostly cold weather and fre- 
quent snows over the northern and 
far western portions of the coun- 
try were unfavorable for most 
livestock and necessitated  in- 
creased and widespread supple- 
mental feeding. 

Moisture, however, improved 
spring pasture and range pros- 
pects, but water supply and feed 
outlook continue poor in the 
middle and southern portions of 
the western Great Plains. 

Cold weather throughout much 
of California during the week 
proved unfavorable to grass. New 
Mexico also had a very cold week 
with snow in some portions. Above 
normal temperatures prevailed in 
Oregon and Washington, with fre- 
quent rains and some snow inter- 
mittently throughout the period. 

Surface moisture has increased 
over much of last year’s droughty 
areas in Texas, particularly in the 
southeastern two-thirds, but sub- 
soil moisture is still deficient. 
Dryland wheat prospects on north- 
ern High Plains remain poor, but 
irrigated acreage made _ good 
growth. 











CALIFORNIA 


Santa Rosa, Sonoma County 
January 15, 1955 


Range conditions are about 50 per- 
cent of normal here. It’s been cold and 
foggy with some rain—extremely poor 
growing weather. 


We supplement our feed regularly in 
the fall with a 20 percent protein mix 
—my own formula—and some molasses. 
Without this supplemental feeding, 
my sheep flocks would not be in very 
good shape. 

The same number of ewe lambs were 
held for replacement as last year, 
though we have increased our breeding 
flock over last year. 

: —G. William Kretsinger 
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Santa Rosa, Sonoma County 
January 15, 1955 


We are feeding our sheep range pel- 
lets as a supplemental feed. Baled hay 
is selling at $30 per ton. It has been 
very cold and dry here lately, and 
forage on the winter range is short; 
however, sheep flocks in this section 
are in good condition. 

We have kept about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs this year as in the 
past. 

Fine-wooled ewes recently brought 
$20 per head here. 

—J. L. Lagomarsino 


Stockton, San Joaquin County 
January 17, 1955 


Growers from this area have been 
well pleased by the action taken on the 
new incentive program. Quite possibly, 
the program will facilitate the desired 
boost the industry needs. 

We’ve had a great deal of rainfall 
in this area in the past few weeks, while 
temperatures have been below normal. 

As yet we’ve done little supplemental 
feeding. We feed bean splits and cot- 
tonseed pellets. Baled hay is selling 
from $28 to $29 per ton. 

Winter ranges are in average condi- 
tion, while sheep flocks in this area 
are in very good shape. 

Few ewe lambs are carried over in 
central California, since growers here 
obtain their replacements from out-of- 
State yearlings. Our breeding flock is 
about the same this year as it was last. 

There have been enough herders here 
this season to meet our needs. 

There are fewer coyotes here than 
usual. 

—J. P. Labarde 


IDAHO 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 
January 24, 1955 


Our moisture supply is still subnor- 
mal, although the last two or three 
weeks we have had some snows. It has 
also been quite cold. 


Our sheep are in good condition and 
we’ve had no disease problems thus 


far. Our breeding flock is the same size 
as last year. We do not keep any of our 
ewe lambs; buy all our replacements. 

In this area we feed our sheep all 
winter. Alfalfa hay, loose, is $18 a ton 
and baled, $20. 

The herder situation has eased some- 
what but still critical. And we still 
have trouble spots with coyotes in iso- 
lated areas. 

—John Breckenridge 


NEVADA 


Deeth, Elko County 
January 15, 1955 


It has been extremely cold here, 
with little precipitation during the past 
few weeks. Forage on the winter range 
is fair, but we’ve started supplemental 
feeding. We are feeding 18 to 20 per- 
cent sheep pellets (75 percent grain 
and minerals, etc.). 

Our breeding flock is smaller this 
year than it was last. As far as I know, 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept this year for replacements 
as a year ago. Sheep flocks are in good 
condition in this area. 

It is hard to get dependable help. 

Coyotes are more numerous here than 
they were a year ago. 

—Alex Heguy 


Uvada, White Pine County 
January 18, 1955 


There are a few coyote stragglers left 
in this area that make a kill once in a 
while. We have seen some lion tracks 
in the Ibapah Mountains, Utah. Bob- 
cats are plentiful. We lost about 200 
lambs on the summer range from 
predator kills last season. 

Good experienced herders are scarce. 

Our breeding flock this year is 
smaller than last year. We are in bet- 
ter shape so far as ewe lambs are con- 
cerned. Most sheep flocks here are in 
fair to good condition. 

Forage on the winter range is only 
fair. It has been awfully cold here in 
the past few weeks—from 15 to 20 de- 
grees below zero. 

We are feeding No. 2 yellow corn at 
$395 per ton delivered to the ranch. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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All-In-One As Ear Marker 


BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


2601-A North Oak Ave. 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
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CASTRATE, DOCK and EAR MARK 


as many lambs or kid goats as you please 


AT NO COST TO YOU 


For the Instrument if You Are Not Completely Satisfied 
In Every Way with Its Operation! 


Here is a most liberal offer for you: — Use the ALL-IN-ONE Cas- 
trator, Docker and Ear Marker to do the job — You'll have the 
very best instrument to help you do this hard job. The material — 
aluminum alloy; Extra light in you hand. Weight — less than a 
pound; Length — only 10 inches — just right for the pocket. 


IT’S QUICK — IT HAS ITS OWN TEETH 


It saves you money because you save time and lose fewer lambs and 
kids — It reduces loss of blood to a minimum — It’s humane — It’s 
made for three of the toughest jobs on the ranch or farm. 

It fits your hand like a pair of pliers — has steel spring — special 
tempered steel teeth — the best razor sharp steel blades that are re- 
movable for sharpening. No supplies to continually buy — any 
other instrument or your own teeth are not needed to do the job — 
It has ITS OWN TEETH — Just one instrument to do the job! 
The ALL-IN-ONE can be placed in disinfecting solution as often 
as desired without injuring it. 

The ALL-IN-ONE has been enthusiastically used for 22 years by 
thousands of the leading sheep and goat raisers throughout the 
U.S.A. who would not do without it for many times its price. 


Now you can try the ALL-IN-ONE on your own 
lambs and kid goats — try it on as many as you please — on our 
most liberal offer as follows: — 

Order one today — send or take $15.00 and this coupon to your 
dealer. If he does not have the ALL-IN-ONE in stock, send the 
coupon and $15.00 direct to us. We will ship at once postpaid. 
Use it — try it as much as you wish — castrate, dock and ear mark 
all the lambs and kids you please. Then, if you don’t say it is the 
best instrument you have ever used for this job, and don't want to 
keep it, just return it to us — Your money will be refunded at once, 
and the use of the instrument will have cost you NOTHING. 

The ALL-IN-ONE has to be good or we would not make this 
broad, liberal offer. JUST TRY IT — YOU WILL LIKE IT JUST 


like all other users do. 


Batchler Mfg. Co., 
2601-A North Oak Ave., 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 


Just PRINT your 
name and address 


1 
1 
\ 
! 
| Gentlemen:—By using this coupon and paying $15.00, 
| I accept your liberal offer to TRY the ALL-IN-ONE 
on the coupon | Castrator, Docker and Ear Marker ON AS MANY 
| LAMBS AND KIDS AS I PLEASE. If I am not per- 
| fectly satisfied with it after thoroughly trying it, 
| you agree for me = return . . a will be 
! funded at once. m to the sole judge as to 
Get your ALL-IN- | refunded at once, 1am ta be 
| 
! 
! 
1 
1 
\ 
| 
i 


whether I am pleased with it. On that basis, my 
ONE at once—You 


$15.00 is enclosed, with this coupon. 
have ALL to gain 
and NOTHING to 
lose. We take all the 


risk. 


Name (please print) 


Street or Box or R.F.D. Number 





Town State 








RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 42.) 


Loose hay is selling at $20 per ton and 
baled hay for $22. 

Some wool here has been consigned 
at 50 cents down to the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation of Boston. 

—Gustave Henroid 


NEW MEXICO 


Rodeo, Hidalgo County 
January 20, 1955 


Our sheep run in the pastures. We 
have no herders. 

Winter ranges here are good. We’ve 
had some rain and slight snow flurries 
lately, with increasingly cold weather. 
As yet we’ve done no supplemental 
feeding. Our cattle are on stalk pas- 
ture. Later, we’ll feed cottonseed meal, 
corn and cottonseed cake. 

Baled hay was selling for around $36 
in the fall. Now, it’s about $5 or $6 
less. 

Sheep are in good shape in this area. 

Coyotes are more numerous. Preda- 
tors, in fact, are our major problem. 
A few years back, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service started a 1080 program instead 
of using strychnine. Since then, 
coyotes have been steadily and rapidly 
increasing. Eagles are also numerous. 

—W. C. Miller 


Roswell, Chaves County 
January 10, 1955 


Lack of moisture is our only great 
problem at present. So far this winter, 
we've had no snow or moisture but 
extremely cold weather. If we have 
good moisture before or in early spring, 
we will be o.k. 

We haven’t fed any concentrates this 
winter. Baled alfalfa hay is presently 
selling from $25 to $40 per ton. 

I believe we have a few more ewe 
lambs and a few more bred ewes this 
winter than there were last. Breeding 
season here is in August in the lower 
elevations and in October and Novem- 
ber in the higher elevations. 

Our wool sales will start in May. 

Some fine-wool yearling ewes sold 
here on the fifth of the month for $17 
per head. 

There are no herders here anymore. 
We use net wire fences. What help 
we can get isn’t very efficient. 

—Herbert P. Joyce 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
January 21, 1955 


We’ve had very good weather here 
for the past few weeks. There has been 
some rain and snow, and forage on the 
winter range is in good condition. 

Sheep here run on sheep proof pas- 
tures, and we don’t use _ herders. 
Coyotes don’t bother us much. 

This is the best year we’ve had in 
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seven years. Our sheep are all fat, and 
I don’t think we’ll have to feed them. 
It started raining last May, and it 
rained here all summer. 

—Leo Pacheco 


OREGON 


Turner, Marion County 
January 15, 1955 

Baled hay is selling from $32 to $35 
per ton here. We’ve been feeding oats, 
and sheep are in good condition. 

We’ve had fairly mild weather with 
just a little rain. The forage on the 
winter range is good. 

Our breeding flock is smaller this 
year than it was last year. We held 
over about the same number of ewe 
lambs for replacements as last year. 

We do not use herders in western 
Oregon. 

There are not many coyotes here. 

—Louis Hennies 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Blackpipe, Bennett County 
December 23, 1954 


Very few herders are used here any- 
more. 

We carried over about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs as last year. There is 
no change in our flock breeding. Breed- 
ing season here runs from November 
1 to December 15. 

We’ve had mild weather with fair 
moisture, and the winter range and 
sheep flocks are both in good condition. 

We are supplementing our feed with 
41 percent protein cottonseed cake ata 
cost of $92.80 per ton. Alfalfa hay is 
selling for $15 per ton loose. 

The last ewes sold in this area were 
priced from $20 to $22.50 for fine-wool 





Grand Champion Columbia Ram at Grand 
National Livestock Show at Cow Palace, San 
Francisco; Duke from Wyoming, with Charles 
Pfister, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pfister (breeders 
and consignors) and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Bernard of McMinnville, Ore., buyers of the 





JOSEPH PFISTER 


yearlings and from $20 to $25 for white- 
faced crossbred yearlings. 
There have been very few coyotes 
here in the past four years. 
—Vernon W. Ninas 


Buffalo, Harding County 
January 18, 1955 


We feed corn before and after we 
shear in April. We’ve done no supple- 
mental feeding yet this winter. Loose 
hay is bringing $10 per ton and baled 
hay $18. 

There has been some cold weather 
here, but the winter range is good. 
Sheep flocks are all in good condition. 

Last year we carried over 330 ewe 
lambs. This year we have 30; however, 
our breeding flock is larger this year 
than it was last. 

Some fine-wool yearling ewes have 
sold here from $18 to $20. Crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes have brought 
from $16 to $18. 

We don’t use herders here. 

There is a good hunter here, and he 
is keeping coyote numbers down. Bob- 
cats are increasing, however. 

We’ve had no disease problem here 
for the past two years. 

—Lawrence Oliver 


TEXAS 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
January 15, 1955 


It’s been damp and cloudy here, but 
we've had no precipitation. The winter 
range is in fair shape. 

As yet we’ve done no supplemental 
feeding, but we plan to start soon. We 
will feed cottonseed meal or pellets, 

(Continued on page 47.) 



























Quality Speaks 
.. . We Showed At... 


1954 NATIONAL COLUMBIA SHOW & SALE 
rand Champion Ram 

Reserve Champion Pen of Ewes 

First Place Yearling Ram 

Third Place Two-Year-Old Ewe 

Third Place Yearling Ewe 

Second Place Ewe Lamb 

Second Place Pen of Yearling Ewes 

First Place Flock 





1954 WYOMING STATE FAIR 
. . « In Open Classes Wool Show .. . 
Grand Champion and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion Fleece 
First and Second Places in ¥ Blood 
First and Third Places in 1/4 Blood 
Second Place in 1/2 Blood 
Grand Champion Ram, Grand Champion Ewe 
First Place Aged Ram 
First and Second Place Yearling Ram 
First and Fourth Place Yearling Ewe 
Third Place Ewe Lamb 
First Place Flock 
First Place Pen of Range Rams 


1955 NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
Champion Farm Flock Fleece 


First Place 3% Blood Farm Flock Fleece 
First Place 14 Blood Farm Flock Fleece 


NODE, 
WYOMING 
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For Your Information 











(Editor’s Note: Brief reviews of 
available literature to make your job 
of ranching easier are contained in this 
month’s column—For Your Informa- 
tion.) 


“MANAGING WINTER SHEEP 
RANGE FOR GREATER PROFIT” 


This is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2067, 
issued by the USDA in August, 1954. 
It gives in simplified form, details and 
features of common range management. 
It also outlines the steps which stock- 
men may apply to improve winter 
grazing operations. 

The author is Selar S. Hutchings, 
range conservationist, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station. 
Copies are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price is 20 cents. 


“CONTROLLING SAGEBRUSH ON 
RANGE LANDS” 


This is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2072, 
issued by the USDA in October, 1954. 
It outlines various methods of big sage- 
brush control on range lands and gives 
comparative data as to effectiveness of 
the different methods. 


It also stresses that seeding to de- 
sirable forage species and management 
of seeded ranges are essential to suc- 
cessfully control erosion and to pre- 
vent the reinvasion by sagebrush or 
other undesirable species. Removal of 
big sagebrush and seeding, the bulletin 
states, often increases grazing capacity 
of range two to 25 times and provides 
for greater livestock production. 

Authors are Joseph F. Pechanec, 
George Stewart, A. Perry Plummer, 
Joseph H. Robertson and A. C. Hull, Jr., 
all of the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Forest 
Service. 


The bulletin is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price is 20 cents. 


“CALIFORNIA SHEEP 
PRODUCTION” 


This is manual No. 16 recently pub- 
lished by the University of California, 
College of Agriculture. It covers the 
principal aspects of sheep production 
in California; the breeds raised in that 
State; sheep as a business; equipment 
needed; feeding sheep, and a calendar 
of operations for a typical year. 


February, 1955 ° 


The bulletin is similar in scope to the 
National Wool Growers Association’s 
bulletin “What About Sheep,” which 
is now out of print. Sheepmen in Cal- 
ifornia will find it very valuable, and 
those in other areas will be able to get 
many helpful pointers from it. 

William C. Weir and Reuben Albaugh 
are the authors of Manual 16. Copies 
may be obtained through the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
Davis, California. Price is 50 cents a 
copy. 


“UTILIZATION OF NON-PROTEIN 
NITROGEN BY PREGNANT EWES” 


This is Mimeograph Circular No. 35, 
issued by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wyoming 
in December, 1953. Summary of the 
results of this study follows: 

One hundred bred yearling range 
ewes were randomly divided into five 
lots to test the relative value of urea 
and soybean meai as a protein supple- 
ment. A control lot received no protein 
supplement. The urea and soybean 
meal were fed alone and in combination 
with one another in the other four lots. 

In one of the two combination lots 
urea supplied one-half, and in the other 
three-fourths of the protein supple- 
ment. The rations were made as nearly 
isocaloriec as possible. The following 
results were obtained: 

1. The final weight of ewes in the 
soybean lot was significantly greater 
than the final ewe weight on the urea 
lot with initial weight held constant. 

2. The wet ewes on the half-and-half 
combination soybean-and-urea lot and 
the soybean lot made significantly bet- 
ter gains than the wet ewes of the other 
lots. 

3. The average fleece weight of the 
urea lot was significantly greater than 
the average fleece weight of the other 
lots. 

4. The average birth weights of the 
lambs in the soybean lot and the com- 
bination soybean-urea lots were sig- 
nificantly greater than the average 
birth weight of lambs in the control lot. 


5. Some ewes in all lots required aid 
in lambing. The ewes in the combina- 
tion soybean-and-urea and in the soy- 
bean lots claimed their lambs better 
than the ewes in the control and in the 
urea lots. The lambs in the former 
lots were more vigorous than the lambs 
in the latter lots. The lambs in the 
control lot failed to show the growth of 
the other lambs. 


6. It appears from this study that 
best results can be obtained with urea 
if it is fed in combination with a vege- 
table-protein source. The combination 
with urea providing three-fourths of 
the protein supplement gave about as 
good results in this study as the com- 


bination in which urea provided one- 
half of the protein supplement. 

R. W. Mason, P. O. Stratton and N. 
W. Hilston of the Wyoming Experiment 
Station are the authors of this circular. 
The investigation was supported in part 
by funds provided by the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc. 


“THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF WINTER 
RANGE PLANTS IN THE GREAT 
BASIN AS DETERMINED WITH DI- 
GESTION TRIALS WITH SHEEP” 


This is bulletin No. 372 issued Sep- 
tember, 1954 by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the Utah State 
Agricultural College at Logan, Utah. 
It is based on studies carried on during 
the winter grazing seasons from 1946 
to 1953. Its objective was to determine 
the nutritive content and digestibility 
of range forage plants. Sheep were 
used in the study. 

“Most desert ranges of the Great 
Basin,” the study found, “‘can be classed 
into three broad groups. Some are 
predominantly grass, whereas others 
are predominantly browse. The browse 
may consist primarily of species of 
sagebrush or primarily of salt-desert 
shrubs. 

“If the range forage is largely grass, 
a supplement high in digestible protein 
and phosphorus should be fed in the 
winter. If the range forage is largely 
sagebrush species, feeds high in energy 
should be fed. However, if the browse 
is composed mainly of saltbush species, 
a supplement of intermediate nature 
should be fed.” 

Authors of the bulletin are C. W. 
Cook, L. A. Stoddart and L. E. Harris. 
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STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 
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DURE GUOIRN/ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 


SPENCER, A. T. 


Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN. LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 44.) 

corn, oats and salt. Alfalfa hay—baled 
—is selling from $45 to $50 per ton. 

Sheep flocks in this section of the 
State are in better condition than they 
have been for the past few years. We 
are carrying over about 40 percent 
more ewe lambs this year than last, 
though our breeding flock numbers are 
about the same. 

Coyote numbers are less here, but 
bobeats are increasing. 

—J. W. Ingram Estate 


Eden, Concho County 
January 16, 1955 


We have had some rain and snow 
over much of this country during the 
past week. There has been enough 
moisture to help the livestock industry 
materially. 

—Jack Canning 


WASHINGTON 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
January 17, 1955 


It has been cool and dry here, with 
very little moisture. We’ve never, had 
more than one inch of snow, and tem- 
peratures have averaged from 20 to 35 
degrees. 

Forage on the winter range is old 
and dry. There is no new fall grass 
to speak of. We’ve only been feeding 
molasses. If we get enough snow, we'll 
start feeding 16 percent pellets with 
molasses and alfalfa. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 
Mine are on irrigated pasture, and they 
are really too fat. 

Most farm flocks in this area are 
carrying over more ewe lambs this win- 
ter than they did last. Our breeding 
flock is also larger than last year’s 

The herder situation here seems to 
be fair. We don’t use them in our oper- 
ation. 

There are hardly enough coyotes left 
here to howl. 

—M. A. Moen 


Granger, Yakima County 
January 16, 1955 


There seems to be more coyotes than 
usual on our range this winter. 

We started our supplemental feeding 
program the last week of December. 
We are feeding mostly shelled corn and 
14 percent protein pellets and about 
30 percent bone meal with salt. 

Alfalfa hay is selling from $20 to $25 
per ton loose and from $25 to $30 per 
ton in the bale. Forage on the winter 
range is fair, about 70 percent. 

Variable weather has existed here for 
the past few weeks. There has been 
some snow and fog, with thawing and 
freezing. 


February, 1955 


Sheep flocks are in very good condi- 
tion in this area. Our breeding flock 
is about 30 percent larger this year than 
last. We kept about the same number 
of ewe lambs last fall for replacements. 


There are plenty of men available to 
work as herders, but good, dependable 
herder help is quite scarce. 


—Everett Morgan 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 
January 17, 1955 


Temperatures and precipitation have 
been close to normal for this time of 
year. Our ewes and lambs have been, 
and still are, on pasture. Winter range 
conditions are fair. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling from $20 
to $25, while baled hay reached $30. 
We will supplement our winter feed 
with about a 14 percent protein cube, 
composed of bean meal, barley, and 
wheat. We also feed molasses pulp. 

I would say that the majority of sheep 
flocks in this section are in very good 
condition. 

There are fewer ewe lambs in flocks 
this year than last, mainly because 
ewe lambs were harder to get. I have 
no ewes to lamb this year, though I 
had about 2,400 last year. 

I have heard some talk of growers 
being offered 45 cents for their wool, 
but I don’t know how authentic these 
offers are. 

Some 1,800 head of mixed, aged ewes, 
to lamb around the 20th of March, sold 
recently at $18. 

There seems to be a few coyotes in 
some localities. 


—Kenneth Mott 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 
January 24, 1955 


Our sheep are still in the beet fields. 
We’ve had very good weather conditions 
here during the past few weeks. It’s 
been warm with little moisture. Forage 
on the winter range is good, and sheep 
flocks here are in fine shape. 

Baled hay is selling at $35 per ton, 
while loose hay is bringing $25. We will 
supplement our feed with pea cubes 
and oats. 

Our breeding fiock is smaller this 
year than last, and we are carrying 
over fewer ewe lambs. 

I heard of some fine wool yearling 
ewes selling at $25 and some crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes at $30 per 
head. 

There are plenty of men around here 
for help, but there are no real herders. 

—Simon Martinez 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 
January 4, 1955 


Forage on the winter range is poor. 
We’ve had windy and mild weather 
here for the past few weeks, and we’ve 
been supplementing with corn and de- 
hydrated alfalfa. Sheep flocks are in 
good shape. 

There are about one-half the ewe 
lambs in our flocks this year as there 
were last. Bred ewe numbers are also 
down from 10 to 20 percent. Breeding 
season here is in December. 

There are about the same number of 
coyotes here as usual. The situation is 
not too bad. 

—Lewis Ranch 





Ram Sale, a NIELSON consignment. 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 





KEEP THE QUALITY OF YOUR WOOL CLIP UP... 





This is the top-selling pen of registered Rambouillets at the 1954 National 


High selling Rambouillet at the 1954 
California Ram Sale was also a NIELSON entry. 


— RAMS FOR SALE NOW AT THE RANCH — 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 


USE 
NIELSON 
| RAMBOUILLETS 


PHONE ATWATER 3-4377 
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McKinley, Converse County 
January 14, 1955 


We have had some cold weather, but 
it started warming up yesterday. The 
snow didn’t leave or settle any until 
then. In Wyoming’s range country, the 
growers tell me that the snow was in 
just about the right amount to make 
for good range conditions. 


The cold weather was not too sus- 
tained, so that while it may have caused 
some slight shrinkage in livestock, it 
was not at all bad. 


The breeding season here has been 
as good as it has ever been in most parts 
of the State. Ewes are reported to be 
in excellent condition, although no one 
can explain it, except on the basis of the 
good weather, for there certainly isn’t 
much feed. 


Good range conditions should bring 
a pretty good year in 1955. 


—J. B. Wilson 


PERSONAL NOTES 


BRETT GRAY 


A hemorrhaging peptic ulcer attack 
sent Secretary Brett Gray of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association to St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Denver early the 
morning of January 2. The seriousness 
of his condition was alleviated by sev- 
eral blood transfusions and latest re- 
ports are that he is improving but will 
have to take it easy for some time. He 
expects to recuperate in Arizona after 
he is released from the hospital. 


His many friends throughout the 
sheep industry wish him a quick and 
permanent recovery. 


J. B. WILSON 


Byron Wilson writes that the cataract 
operation on his left eye at Casper on 
December 15 was successful and he 
will have the full use of his eyes within 
a few weeks. With the help of Mrs. 
Wilson and a soundscriber he is keep- 
ing up with at least part of his volumi- 
nous correspondence. He has the good 
wishes of the entire sheep industry. 


JOHN T. CAINE, Ill 


General Manager of the National 
Western Stock Show, John T. Caine, III, 
this year missed his first Denver show 
in 25 years. He was in a Denver hos- 
pital recovering from an operation. 


Allan T. Boswick, assistant general 
manager, took over in Mr. Caine’s ab- 
sence. 


The sheep industry wishes John T. 
Caine, III, manager of the Western for 
12 years, the speediest of recoveries. 
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Meat Advertising Bill 
Introduced in California 


bill to correct misleading meat ad- 

vertising which falsely represents 
the kind, classification, grade or quality 
of meat was introduced in the Cali- 
fornia legislature in January. This 
bill would be an addition to the Califor- 
nia Health and Safety Code (Pure Food 
Act). 

This bill would make it unlawful to 
advertise or dispiay for sale any meat 
as “yearling lamb.” Such meat must be 
clearly displayed as yearling mutton, or 
as mutton. The words “yearling” and 
“lamb” cannot be combined, nor may 
mutton be advertised or displayed for 
sale as lamb. 


Any meat displayed or sold as 
“prime,” “choice” or “good” would have 
to bear the USDA or California Bureau 
of Meat Inspection meat grading stamp 
designating such grade. 

The new law would make it unlaw- 
ful to display or advertise any ham 
unless the advertisement or the display 
states whether the ham is skinned or 
regular. 

Any type of pork product that has 
been pickled or cured would have to be 
designated as such with a description 
of the part of the animal the pork or 
pork product came from and the type of 
pickling used. 

Any inferior or cheaper cut of meat 
could not be sold unless the purchaser 
had been informed that such a substi- 
tution had been made. 

If the label of any canned meat prod- 
uct indicated that said product should 
be kept under refrigeration, the new 
law would make it mandatory that such 
meats be displayed in a room below 50 
degrees. 

A copy of the proposed bill may be 
obtained by writing to United Meat 
Industry, 3871 Piedmont Avenue, Oak- 
land 11, California. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscew,. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





W. C. CREW ELECTED 


The board of directors of the Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company recently 
announced the election of Walter C. 

rew to the position of vice president 
and general manager of the company. 
Mr. Crew’s appointment became effec- 
tive on January 1. 


STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — IODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














answer the call 


join and serve 
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Swift Reports On lis Services To Agriculture In ’54 


On the rural routes of America live the 
producers of our nation’s food supply 
... along the city, town and village 
streets live the people who depend on 
the food that farmers and ranchers 
produce. 

Most of these consumers aren’t able 
to come directly to your farm or ranch 
... neither can the retail dealers. That’s 
why companies such as Swift have a job 
to do... to process and distribute what 
you produce. 

The services we perform help provide 
a market for your livestock and other 


agricultural products. And, the better 
job we can do in selling and distributing 
our products, the better market we can 
provide for you. Consumers living a 
thousand miles or more from your farm 
or ranch, become your customers. 

Every year we do business with mil- 
lions of people, both producers and those 
who buy our products. Our total sales in 
1954 amounted to $2,510,804,805. Net 
profit was $19,050,891. The report below 
shows what happened to the money re- 
ceived from sales. 

You'll also notice that our earnings 


per average dollar of sales were 8/10ths 
cent. This small profit was used in two 
ways... part was paid to the 65,000 
shareholders, a good number of them 
farmers and ranchers. . . the remaining 
» profitis beingretained 
in the business for 
future needs. 


pee 


A. L. BRUCKNER 
TREASURER, SWIFT & COMPANY 








Here’s what 


For all “raw materials” —from your 
farms and ranches, and other sources, 
we paid out $1,838,648,919 last 
year. Only a small part of that money 
may be profit for producers, just as only a 
small part of Swift’s total sales may be profit 
for us. From the average Swift sales dollar, 
we paid out for livestock and other agricul- 
tural products. .....scccces -e+- 27302 Cents 


For labor in 1954 we paid out 
$328,446,934. As in your business, 
labor costs are an important item 
with us. Swift’s organization of 
78,000 men and women processes and mar- 
kets the products we buy from you. Out of the 
average sales dollar, during the year, Swift 
employes received....... ....--- 13.1 cents 





happened to the Swift sales dollar 


For supplies we paid out last year 

a) $125,225,094. This includes a wide 
4 variety of necessary items... fuel, 
electricity, containers, spices, sugar, 
salt (6 million dollars’ worth of salt in a year), 
etc. The cost for supplies, per average sales 
dollar in 1964, WAS. « .0..scceceens 5 cents 


For transportation we paid out 
} $66,435,539 last year. Products 
\Y must be moved—often great dis- 


tances—to match the supply with 
demand. Our transportation costs per average 
Swift sales dollar, for the year 1954, amounted 
DD oivccdaeeindareshnateeeanetnwaae 2.6 cents 
For taxes—federal, state, local, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance 

\Y and old age benefit taxes—we paid 

out last year $33,234,696. Taxes are 


a large part of our cost of doing business these 
days. Our total tax bill was actually greater 
than our net profit. Out of the average Swift 
sales dollar for 1954, taxes were....1.3 cents 
Q business costs not classified above 

. .. interest on borrowed money, de- 
preciation, telephone and telegraph bills, rent 


and advertising. From the average Swift 
sales dollar, these costs were....... 4 cents 


Net earnings in 1954 were 
$19,050,891. This profit was used in 
¢ two ways—for future business needs 


and dividends to shareholders. Net 
earnings, per the average Swift sales dollar 
| SR REE | 8/10 cent 


For other expenses in 1954 we paid 
out $99,762,732. These are necessary 


SWIFT & COMPANY ¢ UNION STOCK YARDS ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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YOU HAVE A DATE NEXT SUMMER 


August 18-19, 1955 
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ONAL RAM SALE 
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Get the BEST in 


Suffolks, Hampshires, Rambouillets, Columbias 


Panamas, Targhees, Suffolk -Hampshires, and 
Whiteface Crossbreds 


Watch for announcement of Third National Wool Show and other special events 


Sale Under Management National Wool Growers Ass'n. 











